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Che Outlook. 


Although ‘the present generation is nearly sur- 
prise-proof, a great many people will indulge in an 
unusual start at learning that the composer Offenbach 
has given us an opera in whose libretto one of the 
most competent and severe critics has been unable to 
find an objectionable phrase. The comfort of listening 


- to operatic music without having its score suggest an 


unclean plot is so rare that music-lovers can scarcely 
congratulate themselves too fully on this exceptional 

The deplorableness of what we consider mis- 
placed opportunities must of late have been very per- 
ceptible to some of our own industrious patriots. The 
rumored offer of Bismarck to give Schleswig to Den- 
mark on condition that the latter power should enter 
the Germanic confederation would, were our geograph- 
ical location different, have enabled many a politician 
to form a policy and ‘*champion a movement.” To 
be sure we have enough of knotty questions at home, 
but they are of the kind over which people ponder, 
and which can be solved ouly by honest, thoughtful, 
downright work—there is about them nothing over 
which a man can perspiringly wave the Stars and 
Stripes, ani direct the soaring flight of our national 
bird. 


ope 


In the agitation now existing on what should be 
the number of services on the Sabbath day, there can 
be no doubt as to which side has the majority of 
adherents,—even after liberally estimating the number 
of pastors who are as full of words as of earnestness, 
the people who find the corner of a pew amore com- 
fortable sleeping-place than any they have at home, 
those who find it pleasanter to meet their acquaint- 
ances socially at church than formally in the course of 
a call, the people who pay large church dues and 
apply to service the commercial rule that they want 
all they can get for their money, and the good saints to 
whom it is joy to be merely within consecrated walls— 
all these will insist upon two sermons a day, and will 
be supported by such young persons of both sexes as 
fear that if but a single sermon were preached it would 
be delivered in the morning. Many sensible people, 
however, are asking themselves and each other wheth- 
er they would expect new work even once a week 
from either lecturer or essayist, were his time so fully 
occupied as that of the ordinary minister. A writer 
in the Advance suggests the plan, which has been tried 
in some places, of one régular service in each church 
and a union service at night; and we heartily approve 
the proposition. If at such union service there could 
be inculcated a spirit of brotherly love and Christian 
unity, we imagine it would more than make amends 
for the loss of the sermons which would otherwise 
have been preached, each to a small and scattering 
congregation. 

The Austrian Polar Expedition has at last been 
heard from. Its members experienced the usual risks, 
privations and sufferings of Arctic explorers, reached 
a high — and returned without making any 


valuable contributions to the cause of tence or gen- 
eral knowledge. It certainly seems as if enough of 
energy and material has been wasted in the frozen re- 
gions of the North, and that, now there is no longer 
the excuse of a search for Sir John Franklin and his 


Had the magnificent energy which has been expended 
on the Arctic question been directed to the explora- 
tion of certain localities within the temperate zone, 
the world might have been happier, richer, and better 
for it. Our own Rocky Mountain valleys, and many 
unknown regions in the temperate zone of South 
America offer to explorers opportunities to do fully as 
much for science and far more in the interest of 


neighborhood of the North Pole. 

There are in the United States a number of 
estimable people who seem of the impression that we 
are still at wac with Great Britain, and they seldom 
let pass the 4th of July or the anniversary of the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill without indulging in remarks which 
would cause the British lion, could he hear them, to 
steal silently away to his lair with mournful brow 
and lowly dragging tail. Such people know that we 
whipped England—that we could do it again—that we 
beat England in art, science, and religion, and that if 
Englishmen weren’t so obstinate they’d own up, and 
be more modest. 
tame the haughty British pride and break the British 


the plan. There is published in London alittle book 
entitled Royal Guide to the London Charities. We 
learn that there is annually given in London, to organ- 
ized charities, about three million pounds sterling. 
Now, there is nothing so pitilessly convincing as fig- 
ures; against them the lion may roar, and gnash his 
terrible teeth, but they remain stupidly in their places: 
we propose, therefore, that the valiant people of 
whom we have spoken shall reduce the pounds to dol- 
lars, add a proper amount to cover the premium on 
gold, and then see that a book is published proving by 
actual merciless figures, that in the United States a 
body of people equal in number to the population of 
London give more than the equivalent of three million 
pounds per year to organized charities in our midst. 

There has been a great deal of indignation ex- 
pended on the Louisiana insurgents by honest men 
of partial information but unalterable convictions. 
When, however, Senator Morton of Indiana indulges 


some of his constituents, we find ourselves unable to 
respect either the man or his motives. Mr. Morton is 
one of the very few politicians who are capable of 
seeing beyond the partisan horizon, and at such a time 
as this we have a right to expect of him the exercise 
of his abilities as a statesman. The nearness of the 
coming election, and the demands of Mr. Morton’s 
party, are no excuse for his inability to see in the dis- 
turbance at New Orleans any cause except the South- 
ern hatred of the negro. True statesmanship would, 
while deprecating insurrection and violence, take de- 
lighted note of the fact that for the first time since 
the war there has been at the South a period of ex- 
citement in which the rights of the colored people 
have been respected. The Tribune, with that pro- 
voking memory which is characteristic of opposition 
journals everywhere, calls Senator Morton’s attention 
to the fact that the Supreme Court decisions, which 
he claims established the legality of Mr. Kellogg’s 
government, were simply decisions by Judge Dureil 
personally, and that so good a Republican as Mr. Wil- 
son of Indiana moved that Durell should be impeached 
for rendering them. 
— 


Having thus made ourselves the foes of they of 
our own household, we shall be pardoned for calling 
the attention of intelligent Democrats to the fact that 
this particular trouble in Louisiana could hardly have 
taken place had they respected as fully the rights of in- 
dividual Louisianians as they did those of that shadow, 
called the State, which is cast by associated beings of 
actual flesh and blood. When the Louisiana election 
case was before the Senate during the session of 1872-3, 
Mr. Carpenter’s committee prepared a bill ordering a 
uew election. The bill would have passed by an over- 
whelming majority had the Democratic members 
voted for it, but they, though insisting upon the rec- 
oguition of McEnery, determined that to order a new 
election would be to unconstitutionally invade the 
sacred rights of the State, so, with a single exeeption, 
they voted agaiust the bill. We do not fear that we 
shall fout and disband this ‘Old Guard” of the Con- 
stitution when we suggest to them, as we do, that they 
incorporate into statesmanship the principle indicated 
by Christ when he said, “The Sabbath was made for 


man and not man for the Sabbath.” 


party, governments and scientific bodies should dis- 5 
courage the formation of other Arctic expeditions. | 


humanity than has ever been accomplished in the | 


Now we have found out how to] 


obstinacy, and we propose to let all of our friends into. 


in remarks such as those with which he lately favored 


LOVER AND FRIEND HAST THOU 
PUT FAR FROM ME. 
Psalm 88 : 18. = 
By LovisE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


HEAR the soft September rain entone, 
And cheerful crickets chirping in the grass ; 
I bow my head—I who am all alone— 
The light winds see, and shiver as they pags. 


_ No other thing is so bereft as I— 

= The rain-drops fall, and mingle as they fall; 

The chirping cricket knows his neighbor nigh ; 
Leaves sway responsive to the light wind’s call. 


But Friend and Lover Thou hast put afar, 
And left me only thy great, solemn sky; 

I try to pierce beyond the farthest star 
To search Thee out, and find Thee ere I die. 


But dim my vision is—or Thou dost hide 

Thy sacred splendor from my yearning eyes; « 
Be pitiful, O God, and open wide 

‘To me, bereft, Thy heavenly Paradise. 


Give me one glimpse of that sweet, far-off rest, 
Then I can bear earth’s solitude again ; 

My soul, returning from that heavenly quest, 
Shall smile, triumphant, at such transient pain. 


Nor would I vex my heart with grief or strife, 
Though Friend and Lover Thou hast set afar, 
If I could see, through my worn tent of life, 
The welcome glory of Thy morning star. 
September, 1874. 


THE FIRST BUSINESS OF EDUCATORS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. ; 


**We desire, then, to remind educators, as they begin a new 
year of work, that their business is not to make “ copies” of 
noble men and women, nor to furnish opinions and creeds, 
nor to peddle out their thinking and knowledge to their pu- 
pils, but to first find out the highest ideal capacity for man- 
hood and womanhood in each of them, and then help them to 
develop and realize it.’"—Morning Paper. 


HARMING, but why rookery? Who are the 
*‘educators’’ and what has become of the teach- 
ers, and why are the teachers dismissed and educators 


substituted, and what does an educator do and what 


emoluments does he possess that the teacher of the old 
time did not do and possess? 

Howeyer, I am very far from wishing to be behind 
the ane if the teacher is gathered to his fathers, 
and the educator reigns in his stead, it shall go hard 
but I will talk Educator as glibly as my neighbor. 

Just down the hill I see the tower of a neat little 
school-house where the educator is a young woman, 
educating at a salary of thirty dollars a month. She 
has thirty pupils, let us say, and probably hears as 
many as twenty-five classes recite every day. Her 
pupils range from the pretty little timid four-year-old, 
half homesick for her mother’s lap as she lisps out her 
lovely broken letters, to the stalwart boy of fourteen 
in a hand-to-hand fight with vulgar fractions and par- 
tial payments. They troop by, to and from school, 
laughing, chattering, pushing each other off the side- 
walk, pelting each other, which I do not care for, but 
pelting also my few Roxbury russets which the canker- 
worms disdained—a merry, frank, careless crew, who 
will nevertheless grow up into sedate and sober citi- 
zens. Ihave movings of benevolence towards them, 
and how can [ better gratify my kindly impulses than 
by turning to their teacher—I beg her pardon—educa- 
tor, and reminding her what her business really is?. It 
is true that her business may possibly be none of mine. 
She has been educating some half dozen, perhaps a 
dozen, years, and might be supposed to know what 
she is about. Atany rate, personal observation, study, 
and experiment are better than any theorising, and a 
woman who cannot learn from years of experience 
may safely be counted on for uot learning from any 
outside suggestion. None the less for that will I sit 
tranquilly at my desk, and as her wild horde comes 
thronging in, I will suggest—what? Simply this: that 
she first find out the highest ideal capacity for man- 
hood and womanhood in each of them, and then help 
them to develop and realize it. 
derstand !”’ 

Unless she turns upon me and asks me how to die it. 
In which case Iam lost. What is the highest ideal ca- 
pacity for manhood and womanhood in the children, 
which she is to discover? I do not know unless it 
means that she is to discover exactly how great a man 
each boy can become, and how great a woman each 
girl is to grow into. The world has generally supposed 
that the only way to discover this was to wait and see, 
Nothing short of Omniscience is considered equal to 
the task of forecasting the man from the boy, the wo- 
man from the girl; and Omniscience we have never, 


in this school district, been able to engage as educator 


at thirty dollars a month. Nor doI believe that the 
cities—which pay their young women munificently, 
from two hundred to six or eight hundred a year, and 
which do not count inability to enter the High Sehool 


‘* Easy things to un- 
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as a disqualification for teaching in the grammar 
schools—have been more successful. For the ordinary 
young woman whose progress towards Omniscience 
has barely taken her past the milestones of Greenleat’s 
Arithmetic and Guyot’s Geography, few things can be 
more disheartening than to be told at the starting- 
point that her first problem is to cipher out the un- 
known and the unknowable. No doubt they have 
assembled over all the land on this first Monday of 
Septem ber—educators experienced and inex periepced, 

rested, fresh—I will not insult them and stultify my-, 
self by saying, eager and enthusiastic for their work. 

On the éontrary, I doubt not they turn longing looks 
to the green fields and blue waters, the freedom and 
frolic they have left, and the school-room seems to 
them hum-drum, aud life too tiresome, and it is Blue- 
Monday everywhere. But courage, comrades! You 
have fidelity, which is better than eagerness, and reso- 
lution which outwears enthusiasm, and in a few days 
you will settle down to work, and the sweetness of lost 
leisure will remain only to strengthen you for the 
future and not to discontent you with the present. 
You have entered your school-rooms—or does the new 
dialect prescribe education-rooms?—ready to work 
and wait, to guide, control, and help, prepared to hear 
recitations and examine answers, and record progress 
and repress micchief—but to ‘find out the highest ideal 
capacity for manhood and womanhood” in each of 
your thirty or three hundred pupils—this you have not 
bargained for. 

Courage again, comrades! We writers, we have not 
the least idea what we are talking about. We speak 
great swelling words hecause the sound of them 
pleases our ears. We stand sometimes even in the 
pulpit and reasoy of faith and works and justification 
and sanctification without evolving or recognizing one 
practical, vital truth or idea, simply because to some 
minds these words did and do mean ideas, and they 
have uttered them with a force that arrested attention 
and influenced life. So the words sound good to us 
and soothe us, and by that token perhaps benefit us. 
But of simple and direct meaning, as bargain words 
and business words have meaning, they are void. So 
we gratify our inborn patriotism and virtue by fusil- 
lading our public men with fine general maxims on 
the grandeur of nobility and versatility and incorrupt- 
ibilitv, which are worth no more for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, 
than the paper they are written on. Likewise, do not 
be dismayed because we express our friendly designs 
toward the rising generation in high heroics to you. 
If I might speak a word when, I grant, all speech is 
impertinent, 1 would quietly say: Never mind the 
higuest ideal capacities. We know nothing about it, 
and cannot by searching find it out—not you nor I, nor 

-Launcelot, nor any other. The only way to discover 
~ whata boy will be is to make him intoit. The only 

way to do that is by doing the thing which lies nearest 
tohand. Your business is to make the boys and girls 
learn their arithmetic lesson and their grammar lesson 
and their geography lesson; ‘to make them know that 
they know it and are not simply willing to run the 
risk of being discovered in not knowing it; to make 
them thoroughly understand the difference between 
knowing a lesson and knowing something about it; to 
make them hate lying and stealing and swearing and 
rudeness and vulgarity, if you can; and if faults of 
~birth and breeding render this impossible, then to 
make them afraid to lie and swear and steal and mis- 
behave. Let the boy's highest ideal capacity take care 
of itself, but charge yourself with knowing of a surety 
whether he has worked his example in arithmetic out 
of his own brain or whether he has copied the answer 
from a key or the process from his seatmate's slate. 
If you cannot ascertain this by your own inward light 
without recourse to testimony, you will make but a 
poor hand at ideal capacity. If you can make a girl 
reluctant to ask assistance, exultant at conquering her 
own difficulties, disdainful of deception, and self-deny- 
ing enough to’repel and reject the dreadful school 
slang, you are as near the direct road to her highest 
ideal capacity as if you lived laborious days in trying 
to evolve some indefinite, sonorous abstraction. 

At least this is what I should say if you were simply 
teachers; but if you will be educators or perish in the 
attempt, I suppose- you must continue to hammer 
away at the highest ideal capacity, and much good 
may it do you! 


THE INTELLECT INCAPABLE OF JUDGING RE- 
LiGtion.—If you, my friend, have for many years been 
standing afar off from that form of being implied by 
the word Ckristian—if you have avoided, instead of 


sought, such a mental and spiritual life as may be seen’ 


in the last days of Paul, or in the lives of Baxter, Wes- 
ley, or Payson—if, instead of making a study of Christ 
and a long practice of piety, you have followed other 
paths with @ parallel enthusiasm, then does not all 
analogy declare that you canaot do more than confess 
Christianity, in its deepest sense, to be to you an un- 
explored land? Against its preciousness you can say 
ut little. If the value of Christ were gathered up and 
- Written down in the confessions of the many existing 
sects, then any common intellect might read the books 
of religion as it reads the principles of politics or 
equity; but religion being chiefly a life, it lies be- 
yond the analysis of those who are not reborn into 
its shape and color of consciousness. Who, by read- 
ing the principles of musical composition, can learn 


‘of just an 


anything about the beauty of song? 
argument can find what joy there was in the spirit 
of St. Louis when he knelt in thanksgiving, or 
what blessedness St. John drank in from his vision 
of Heaven, and what peace he gathered from earth 
when hyis heart had emptied itself of all hate, and said 
nothing any more to the passer-by, except ‘‘ Love ye 
one another.” When any idea goes beyond logical 
forms and betakes itself to experience, as music, or 
friendship, or love of home, or religion, then the power 
to measure is taken away from those who simply 
think, and is conferred upon only those who enjoy. 
Thus, looking over the laws of love over hate, the laws 
unjust judgment, we feel that all the 
world, however learned and however skeptical, should 
justify the Christian in his daily assumption of,the pre- 
ciousness of Christ. At liberty to despise a false Chris- 
tian, whose life contradicts his profession, at liberty 
to ridicule a narrow churchman, who would force 
mankind to his creed, the world does not seem at lib- 
erty to look upon a Tyndall and say, ‘** Here is reason,”’ 
and upon a saint and say, *“* Here is credulity,’’ for the 
saint alone can pass judgment upon the world within 
his own heart.—David Swing. 


Cale and Our Aeighbors: 


Tre RECORDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET. 
BY 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “* Uncle Zom’s Cabin,” “My Wife and I,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
SIE STOOD OUTSIDE THE GATE. 


HE trial of human life would be a much sim- 

pler and easier thing to meet if the lines of 
right and wrong were always perfectly definite. We 
are happy so far to believe in our kind as to think that 
there are vast multitudes who, if they only knew ex- 
actly what were right and proper to be done, would 
do it at all hazards. 

But what is right for me in these particular circum- 
stances?—in that question, as it constantly rises, lies 
the great stress of the trial of life. 

We have for our guidance a book of most high and 
unworldly maxims an@ directions, and the life of a 
Leader so exalted above all the ordinary couceptions 
and maxims of this world that a genuine effort to be 
a Christian, after the pattern and directions of Christ, 
at once brings us face to face with daily practical in- 
quiries of the most perplexing nature. 

Our friend Mrs. Maria Wouvermans was the very 
type and impersonation of this world’s wisdom of the 
ordinary level. The great object of life being to in- 
sure ease, comfort, and freedom from annoyance to 
one’s self and one’s family, her views of duty were all 
conveniently arranged along this line. In her view it 
was the first duty of every good housekeeper to look 
ahead and avoid every occasion whence might arise a 
possible inconvenience or embarrassment. It was no- 
body’s duty, in her view, to have any trouble, if they 
could help it, or to risk having any. There were, of 
course, duties to the poor, which she settled for by a 
regularantual subscription to some well-recommended 
board of charity in her most respectable church. That 
done she regarded herself as clear for action, and bound 
to shake off in detail any troublesome or embarrassing 
person that threatened to be a burden to her or these 
of her family that she felt responsible for. 

On the other hand, Eva was possessed by an earnest 
desire to make her religious profession mean some- 
thing adequate to those startling and constantly re- 
curring phrases in the Bible and the church service 
which spoke of the Christian as a being of a higher 
order, led by another Spirit and living a higher life 
than that of the world in general. Nothing is more 
trying to an ingenuous mind than a conviction of any- 
thing like a sham and a pretense in their daily life. 

Mr. St. John had lately been preaching a series of 
sermons on the history and customs of the primitive 
church, in hearing which the conviction often forced 
itself on her mind that it was the unworldly life of 
the first Christians which gave victorious power to 
the faith. She was intimately associated with peo- 
ple who seemed to her to live practically on the 
same plan. Here was Sybil Selwyn, whose whole 
life was an exalted mission of religious devotion 
—here was her neighbor, Ruth Baxter, associated 
as a lay sister with the work of her more gifted friend. 
Here were the Sisters of St. Barnabas, lovely, cul- 
tured women who had renounced all selfish ends and 
seekings in life to give themselves to the work of com- 
forting the sorrowful, and saving the lost. Such peo- 
ple, she thought, fully answered to the terms in which 
Christians werespoken of in the Bible. But could she, 
if she lived only to brighten one little spot of her own, 
if she shut out of its charmed circle all sight or feeling 
of the suffering and sorrow of the world around her, 
and made her own home alittle paradise of ease and 
forgetfulness, would she be living a Christian life? 

When, therefore, she heard from the poor mother 
under her roof the tale of her secretly kept shames, | 
sorrows, and struggles for the daughter whose fate 
had filled her with misery, she accepted with a gener- 
ous-hearted inconsiderateness a mission of love to- 
wards the wanderer, ; : 


Who by any | 


She carried it to her husband, ‘ond like two kind- 
hearted, generous-minded y people, they resolved 
at once to make theix, homcetered by bripging into it 
this work of charit 

Now this work ward be ‘far easier in most cases, if 
the sinner sought to be saved would step forthwith 
right across the line, and conduct henceforth like a 
saint. But unhappily that is not to be expected. Cer- 
tain it was that Maggie with her great, black eyes and 
her wavy black hair was no saint. <A petted, indulged 
child, with a strong, ungovernable uature, she had 
been whirled hither and thither in the tides of passion, 
and felt now less repentance for sin than indignation 
of her own wrongs. It might have been held a hope- 
ful symptom that Maggie, at least, had so much real 
truthfulness in her as not to profess what she did not 
feel. 


It was a fact that the constant hymns and prayers » 


and services of the pious Sisters wearied her. They 
were too high for her. The calm, refined spirituality 
of these exalted uatures was too far above her, and 
she joined their services at best with a patient ac- 
quiescence, feeling the while how sinful she must Le to 
be so bored by them. 

But for Eva she had a sort of wondering, passionate 
admiration. When she fluttered into ber sick room, 
with all her usual little graceful array of ribbons and 
fanciful ornament, Maggie’s dull eye would brighten, 
and she looked after her with delighted wonder. 
When she spoke to her tenderly, smoothed her pillow, 


put cologne on her laced handkerchief and laid it on | 
her brow, poor Maggie felt awed and flattered by the 


attention far more, it is to be feared, than if somebody 
more resembling the traditional angel had done it. 
This lively, sprightly little lady, so graceful, so pretty 
in all her motions and in all her belongings, seemed 
to poor worldly Maggie much more nearly what she 
would like an angel to be in any world where she would 
have to live with them. 

The Sisters, with their black robes, their white caps, 
and their solemn prayers, seemed to her so awfully 
good that their presence chilled her. She felt more 
subdued, but more sinful and more hopeless with 
them than ever. 

In short, poor Maggie was yet a creature of this 
world and of sense, and the spiritual world to her was 
only one dark, confused blurr, rather more appalling 
than attractive. A life like that of the Sisters, given 
to prayer and meditation and good works, was too 
high a rest for a soul growing so near the ground and 
with so few tendrils toclimb by. Maggie could con- 
ceive of nothing more dreary. To her it seemed like 
being always thinking of her sins, and that topic was 


no more agreeable a subject of meditation to Maggie — 


than it is toany one of us. Many people seein to feel 
that the only way of return for those who have wan- 
dered from the paths of virtue is the most immediate 
and utter self-abasement. There must be no effort at 


self-justification, no excusing oneself, no plea for © 


abatement of. self-condemnation. But let us Chris- 


tians who have never fallen in the grosser sense ask 


ourselves if, with regard to ourown particular sins and 


failings, we hold the same strict line of reckoning. 


Do we come down upon ourselves for our ill tempers, 
for our selfishness, for our pride and other respectable 
sins as we ask the poor girl to do who has been led 
astray from virtue? 

Let us look back and remember how the Master once 
coupled an immaculate Pharisee and a fallen woman 
in one sentence as two debtors both owing asum toa 


‘ereditor, and both having nothing to pay—both freely 


forgiven by infinite clemency. It isa summing up of 
the case that is too often forgotten. 

Eva’s natural tact and delicacy stood her in stead “ 
her dealings with Maggie, and made her touch upon 
the wounds of her life more endurable than any other. 
Without reproof for the past, she expressed hope for 
the future. 

“ You shall come and stay with your mother at my 
house, Maggie,’”’ she said, cheerfully, ‘‘and we will 
make you useful. The fact is, your mother needs you; 
she is not so strong as she was, and you could save her 
a great many steps.” 

Now Maggie still had skillful hands and agood many 


available worldly capacities. The very love of finery 


and of fine living which had once helped to entrap her 
now came in play for her salvation. Something def- 
inite to do is in some crises a far better medicine for a 
sick soul than any amount of meditation and prayer. 
One step fairly taken in a right direction goes farther 


‘than any amount of agonized back-looking. 


In a few days Maggie made a place for herself in 
Eva’s family in which she could feel herself to be of 
service. She took charge of Eva's wardrobe and was 
zealous and efficient in ripping, altering and adapting 
articles for the adornment of ‘her pretty mistress, and 
Eva never failed to praise and encourage her for every 
right thing she did, and never by word or look remind- 
ed her of the past. 

Eva did not preach to Maggie, but sometimes, sitting 
at her piano when she sat sewing in an adjoining 
room, she played and sung some of those little melo- 
dies which Sunday-schools have scattered as a sort of 
popular ballad literature. . Words of piety allied toa 
catching tune are like seeds with wings—they float 
about in the air and drop in odd corners of the heart 


to spring up in good purposes. 


One of these little ballads reminded Eva of the night , 


she first saw aye lingering in the street by her 
house: 
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** T stood outside the gate, 

A poor wayfaring child ;. 
Within my heart there beat 

A tempest fierce and wild, 
A fear oppressed my soul 

That I might be too late; 
And, oh, I trembled sore 

And prayed—outside the gate. 


“** Mercy,’ I loudly cried, 
‘Oh, give me rest from sin!’ 
*I will,’ a voice replied, 
And Mercy let me in. 
She bound my bleeding wounds 
And carried all my sin; 
She eased my burdened soul, © 
Then J esus took me in. 


In Mercy’s guise I knew 
Fhe Saviour long abused, 
Who often sought my heart, 
And oft had been refused. 
Oh, what a blest return 
For ignorance and sin! 
T stood outside the gate . 
And Jesus let me 


After a few days Eva heard Maggie humming this 
tune over her work. ‘There,’ she said to herself, 
“the good angels are near her! J don’t know what to 
say to her, but they do.” 

In fact, Eva had that delicacy and self-distrust in 
any direct and personal appeal to Maggie which is the 
natural attendant of great individual refinement. She 
was little versed in any ordinary religious phraseology, 
such as very well-meaning persons often so freely deal 


in. Her own religious experiences, fervent and sin- 


cere though they were, never came out in any ac- 
credited set of phrases, nor had she any store of cut- 
and-dried pious talk laid by to be used for inferiors 
whom she was called to admonish. But she had stores 
of kind artifices to keep Maggie usefully employed—to 
give her a sense that she was trusted in the family, to 
encourage hope that there was a better future before 
her. 

Maz zie’s mother, fond and loving as she was, second- 
ed these tactics of her mistress but indifferently. Mary 
had the stern pride of chastity which distinguishes the 
women of-the old country, and which keeps most of 
the Irish girls who are thrown unprotected on our 
shores superior to temptation. 

Mary keenly felt that Maggie had disgraced her, and 
as health returned and she no longer trembled for her 
life she seemed called upon to keep her daughter’s sin. 
ever before her. Her past bad conduct and the lenity 
of her young mistress, her treating her so much better 
than she had any reason to exvect, were topics on 
which Mary took every occasion to enlarge in private, 
leading to passionate altercations between herself and 
her daughter, in which the chiid broke over all bounds 
of goodness and showed the very worst aspects of her 
nature. Nothing can be more miseruble, more pitiable, 
than these stormy passages between honest, good- 
hearted mothers who love their children to the death, 

and yet do not know how to handle them when sensi- 
tive and sore under moral wounds. 
Mary went to sleep with a wet pillow, while Maggie, 
sullen and hard-hearted, lay with her great black eyes 
wide open, obdurate and silent, yet in her secret heart 
longing to make it right with her mother. Often- 
times after such a passage she would revolve the line 
of the hymu— 

** T stood outside the gate.” 

It seemed to her that that gate was her ‘mother’ 3 
heart, and that she stood outside of it; and yet all 
fhe while the poor mother would have died for her. 
Eva could not at first account for the sullen and 
gloomy moods which came upon Maggie, when she 
would go about the house with lowering brows, when 
all her bright, cheerful ways aud devices could bring 
no smile upon her face. 

“What is the matter with Maggie?” she would say 
to Mary. 

“Oh, nothing, ma’am. Only she’s bad; she’ s got to 
be brought under, and brought down, that’s what she 
has. 99 

“Mary, I think you had better not talk to Maggie 
about her past faults. She knows she has been wrong, 
and the best way is tolet her get quietly into the right 
way. We musn’'t keep throwing up the past to her. 
When we do wrong we don’t like to have people 
keep putting us in mind of it.” 

**You’re jest an angel, Miss Eva, and it isn’t many 
ladies that would do as youdo. You’re too good to 
her entirely. She ought to be made sensible of it.” 

“Well, Mary, the best way to make her sensible and 
bring her to repentance is to treat her kindly and 
never bring up the past. Don’t you see it does no 
good, Mary? It only makes her sullen, and gloomy, 
and unhappy, so that I can’t get anything out of her. 
Now please, Mary, just keep quiet and tet me manage 

gie.”” And then Mary would promise, and Eva 
would smooth matters over, and affairs would go on 
for a day or two harmoniously. But there was an- 
other authority in Mary’s family, as jn almost every 
Irish household,—a man who felt called to have a say 
and give a sentence. 

Mary had an elder brother, Mike McArtney, who 
had established himself in a grocery business a little 
ouf of the city, and who felt himself to stand in posi- 
tion of head of the family to Mary and her children. 

The absolute and entire reverence and deference 
with which Irish women look up to the men of their 
kindred is something in direct contrast to the de- 


Many a time poor} 


ans as a body, but it is an appearance only. 


, ure. 


meanor of American women. ¢ T ale sex, repulsed 
in other directions, certainly are fully justified and 
glorified by the submissive daughters of Erin. Mike 
was the elder brother, under whose care Mary came to 
this country. He was the adviser and director of all 
her affairs. _He found her places, he guided her in 
every emergency. Mike, of course, had felt and bit- 
terly resented the dishonor brought on their family by 
Maggie's fall. In his view there was danger that the 
path of repentance was being made altogether too 
easy for her, and he had resolved on the first leisure 
Sunday evening to come to the house and execute a 
thorough work of judgment on Maggie, setting her 
sin in order before her, and, in general, bearing down 
on her in such a way as to bring her to the dust and 
make her feel it the greatest possible mercy and saver 
that any of her relations should speak to her. 

So after Eva had hushed the mother and tran- 
quilized the girl, and there had been two or three 
days of serenity, came Sunday evening and Uncle 
Mike. 

The result was, as might have been expected, a loud 
and noisy altercation. Maggie was perfectly infuriated, 
and talked like one possessed of a demon; using, alas! 
language with which her sinful life had made her only 


too familiar,and which went far to justify the rebukes” 


which were heaped upon her. 

In his anger at such contumacious conduct. Uncle 
Mike took full advantage of the situation, and told 
Maggie that she was a disgrace to her mother and her 
relations—a disgrace to any honest house—and that he 
wondered that decent gentle-folks would have her 
under their roof. | 

In short, in one hour two of Maggie’s best friends— 
the mother that loved her as her life and the uncle 
that had been as a father to her—contrived utterly to 
sweep away and destroy all those delicate cords and 
filaments which the hands of good angels had been 
fastening to her heart to draw her heavenward. 

When a young tree is put in new ground, its roots 
put forth fibres. delicate as hairs, but in which is all 
the vitality of a new phase of existence. To tear up 
those roots and wrench off those fibres is too often the 
destructive work of well-intending friends; it is done 
too often by those who would, if need be, give their 
very heart’s blood for the welfare they imperil. Such 
is life as we find it. 


(To be continued.) 


THE WATER-LILY. 
By BENHAM. 


Ws did you say about the flowers that gfow 
In Tempe’s vale? 
Why, they, I think, were passionless and _ 
Beside my royal lily” s gleam and glow! 


A ghost of all the lilies that have bein ? 

That’s your romance! : 

Ghosts do not smile like this, ghosts do: ‘not dance, 
Nor bear such incense of sweet thoughts within! 


It might be Cleopatra’s pleasure barge ? 
You're wrong again; 
Such pride, such weakness, such ignoble pain 
Shall not be laid to my pure lily’s charge! 


What, then? you ask. Now must I tell you true? 
My friend, my friend, 
Drink in its perfect beauty, and attend— 

This sweet, rare lily is my thought of you! 


THE. UNITARIANS IN CONFERENCE 
AT SARATOGA. 


By Rev. 


T is somewhat difficult to make the exact posi- 
tion of Unitarianism understood. It is divided 
between two tendencies; a profoundly religious one, 
which is the real undertone of the movement, and a 
tendency to refined and philanthropic secularism, 
which lies pretty broadly on the surface of nearly all 
Unitarian demonstration. The real point at which 
‘Free Religion’ breaks with Unitarianism is in its 
suppression of distinctively religious motives, on be- 
half of critical and secularistic ideas. The appearance 
of some such suppression exists largely with Unitari- 
It isa 
real fact with average thorough Free Religionists,—I 
do not mean the sympathizers, but the leaders and 
representatives. Not that these typical Free Relig- 
ionists are always without religious capacity and cult- 
It is quite the reverse in many cases. The 
trouble is that despair of reconciling truths of the 
heart and truths of the understanding, and a false ex- 
altation of the latter above the former, occasion a 
most unfortunate suppression of religion as such, in 
favor of empty forms of “liberty” and “knowl- 
edge,’’—‘‘ science” falsely so-called. Mr. Frothingham 
related in a published sermon, after the New York 
Free Religious Convention of last year, that one of the 
leading speakers there said to him, after their meet- 
ings, that he was utterly sick of the subject, and that 
if he were asked to define religion he should call it 
the universal nuisance. Mr. Beethingham said that 
this was a deliberate and seri terance, occasioned 
by profound despair of everything called religion. It 
certainly seems needless and inexcusable, and yet 
thére is quite as much sincerity of constience and con- 


EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


viction in it as in the average leaders of dogmatic 
development, modern or ancient. It is by wrong 
vigor of opinien, putting the deeper and purer and 
truer thoughts of the heart under crushing bondage 
to superficial methods and notions of the positive 
understanding, that men of rare ethical and religious 
~_— contrive to do over again John Calvin’s worst, 

’ free They prociaim a tyranny of 
positive speculation and superfic ‘ial notions, against 
the deeper, more reédl, &nd more authentic hopes, 
faiths, and charities of the higher reason, the enlight- 
ened soul, the truth-seeking and truth-obeying will; 
and zeal for this tyranny eats up sympathy, insight. 
and inspiration which would otherwise play a fine 
part in the conduct of current religious progress. I 
more than half believe that the bad here is wearing 
itseif out, and that the good will recover control, and 
carry back ‘** Free Religion” from excesses of antage- 
nism and criticism and despair, to faith, and thought. 
and purpose a with the true lines of Christian 
advance. 

Among Unitarians the weight of insistance lies jast 
here. They will not forsake the sincerest and most 
straightfarward evolution of Christian verities. The 
animating purpose is faithfully, trustfully, and thor- 

uzhly religious and Christian. If undue stress is laid 
pon mere ethics, and undue place given to criticisin, 
und unwarranted prominence secured for secular and 
social topics, it is an accident only, though due to a 
most serious limitation. of view. The fact is that 


Unitarianism is at the front of that discontent with 


current statement and structure of faith which all 
Christendom is rapidly advancing in; and for lack of 
sure and sound definition and argument and conclu- 
sion, looking to a thorough regeneration of faith and 
fealty, it spends a great deal of indefinite religious 
energy, of an exceedingly pure character, either in 
works without words, or in the silence of unexpressed 
worship. There is no lack-of the stuff out of which 
religious demonstration is made, nor of the powerful 
lending of religious sincerity, zeal, and self-sacrifice to 
the wealthy and watchful conduct of right living and 
good doing. But of direct religious expression, both 
thought and emotion, doctrine and sentiment, there 
is much lack, from distrust of this sort of thing in the 
past. Dr. Channing saw the tendency when he wrote 
the folowing sentences: 

‘Tt is best to acknowledge with Christian frankie 
and sincerity, that men of liberal minds have often 
been defective in fervor; that the spirit of free inquiry 
has sometimes, if not frequently, produced an indif- 
ferenee about opinions; and that the dread of bigotry 

nd fanaticism has hurried many into the opposite ex- 

reme of languor and insensibility.’’—** Human na- 
ture will never be satisfied with a system which does 
not awaken sentiment and emotion.’’—* I wish to see 
among Unitariavs a development of imagination and 
poetical enthusiasm, as well as of the rational and 
critical power.’’—‘*1 fear that we must look to other 
schools for the thoughts which thrill us, which touch 
the inward springs, aud diselose to us the depths of 
our own souls.”’ 

The direction in which Dr. Channing here points 
has been not a little followed by Unitarians of promi- 
neuce and influence, and the need of this seems in- 
creasingly felt; but this undertone has not yet made 
itself powerfully heard in deeds and words, either doc- 
trinal or denominational. Robert Collyer is rich in 
poetical enthusiasm, but bis sermon at the opening of 
the Conference gave a very uncertain religious sound, 

xcept as his genius made the tone of the discourse 
larger than its doctrine. Taking for his text the words 
of Jesus in John i., 51: ** Hereafter ye shali see heaven 
open,” he turned his back upon *“‘ heaven open,” con- 
strued the adverb as a noun, drew iu its meaning from 
reference to the future to reference to the present, and 
proceeded to discourse of the worth of the “after” 
which is here, in this life, separate from that which is 
there, in the future life. Of this merely Jewish notion 
of the Hereafter he made as much as one could, but 
the disappointment at not hearing the truth about 
‘‘heaven open” from one so qualified to picture it was 
extreme. The sermon gave but partial satisfaction, 
though very finely done; yet in it Mr. Collyer pretty 
well represented the average external attitude of Uni- 
tarianism. All through the meetings of the Confer- 


ence the topics aud discussions kept to the side of social, 


humane, secular things, to denominationalism and so- 
cial science, rather than to distinctively religious and 
spiritual things. Denominational reports occupied one 
day, going into local and formal details a good deal, 
when a concise report of points showing the condition 
of religious faith and life, and a thorough discussion of 
these, would have been to far better purpose. ‘The 
Causes and Cure of Intemperance,”’ and “* Some Results 
of the Voluntary System in the Organization of tke 
Congregation,” by Rev. J. H. Heywood and Rev. C.G. 
Ames respectively, were the papers read on the second 
day. Mr. Heywood passed over his subject as an eagle 
passes over Dismal Swamp. He gaye with fine effect 
an account of the conceded evils of intemperance and 
duty of curing these, but he presented no special facts 
or new suggestions, and left the hackneyed and per- 
plexing theme just where he found it, except as he 
fully roused existing moral earnestness for the moment. 
Mr. Ames was discursive and brilliant as he always is, 
but his topic did not lead him to the real questien 
which Unitarians most need to discuss, how to keep up 
and religiously inspire and invigorate congregations, 
let alone their organization. On the third day easys 
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were read, by Rev. Mr. Woodbury and Rev. Mr. Moors, 
on *“* The Causes of Crime and the Punishment of Crim- 
inals,’”’ and by Rev. Mr. Calthrop on ** The Relations of 
the Church to Modern Scientific Thought.”’ Both Mr. 
Woodbury and Mr. Moors did their own interest in the 
topic and their moral earnestness full justice, but they 
made no attempt to deal with special knowledge, nor 
to go beyond the evident accepted facts which unhap- 
pily have settled nothing. Ethical feeling was roused, 
but no one was much the wiser for it. The topic was 


-too special, too complex and difficult, for such an occa- 


sion. It would have been more to the purpose to have 
singled out one or two points, such as the duty of reli- 


- gion to mitigate poverty, or the proper feelings to- 


‘Wards criminals which religion enjoins. 


The larger 


- theme was beyond average knowledge, and too remote 


q 


from direct religious interest. Something similar was 
Mr. Calthrop’s topic, to which his very energetic, 
searching, and dramatic treatment lent the greatest in- 
terest. The abundant wit and the broad comedy, 
which Mr. Calthrop made so effective at the moment, 
were more like Gough than like Tyndall and Huxley. 
The presentation of the Darwinian idea was wonder- 
fully clear and powerful, but it immensely failed to 
make the idea work. Wesaw organism and environ- 
ment and were told how they fitted each other, but the 
gulf deep as hell and wide as heaven which separates 
the two was no way filled up. The idea that in certain 
things it conld be done was not supported by the 
slightest proof that in the infinite of things it has been 
done, or can be done. If the same vigor and insight 
had been used by Mr. Calthrop in proving the scien- 
tific validity of the simple act of faith, the result for 
the Conference would have been not less interesting, 
and far more practical and valuable. But all these 
topics and essays were in that ethical, critical, and sec- 
ular direction which I have pointed out as character- 
istic of the external attitude of Unitarianism. 

I think it may be predicted with safety that the 
heigbt of this tendency has been reached, and that a 
not distant future will see Unitarianism more religious 
outwardly as well as inwardly. The Conference 
named a committee to carry greetings of charity and 
sympathy to the representatives of the mother-faith 


at New Haven, and it refused to pass a resolution of— 


sympathy with the endeavors of the Free Religionists 
in behalf of liberty. Clarke, Collyer, Ames, Chad- 
wick, Calthrop and others supported this resolution 
most earnestly, but to no purpose. Even Dr. Bellows 
moved a resolution approving the inclusion of Mr. 
Potter in the list of members of the Conference (he 
has long since ceased to attend), only to be voted 
down. There is sorrowful division on these questions, 
but the large majority cherish a settled purpose not to 
put in peril the positive and conservative religious in- 
terests of the body. But, beyond this vigilance, there 
is but little preparation yet for giving to Unitarianism 
the strength of leadership in the progress of the Chris- 
tian church. It looks very much as if Unitarianism 
would have to wait for the new liberalism to come up, 
and that she would accept a divinity from the lately 
liberalized members of the old communion which the 
Unitarian movement went out from, Some prophetic 
utterances of Channing looked in the right direction, 
but without sufficient consciousness of the doctrine 
and polity toward which Christendom at large is evi- 
dently moving. The same may be said of the recent 
leaders of Unitarianism. They have discerned much, 
but they have not used liberty and reason for anything 
like a thorough and sufficient regeneration of Christian 
doctrine and practice. Compromises of courtesy and 
charity have been in vogue with them, when the pro- 
foundest reconstruction of both method and matter 
of faith was needed; as any one can see who narrowly 
scans the most reeent movements of emancipated and 
enlightened Christian mind. The Unitarian leaders 
have assumed the finality and sufficiency in the main 
of their own views, and have expected the orthodoxies 
to come to them, when in fact only a new and deeper 
faith on both sides could work reconcilement, and the 
adequate progress of Christianity. Dr. Channing dis- 
covered the true state of the case. Not only did he 
urge-upon all that “none of us hold Christianity in its 
purity,” but he insisted that Unitarians may have 
spared errors more serious than those they thought 


they had exposed, and he pronounced, in regard to the 


Yuture, as follows: 

‘Until a new thirst for truth—such, I fear, as is not 
‘now felt—takes possession of some gifted minds, we 
shall make little progress. I apprehend that there is 
but one way of putting an end to our present dissen- 
sions, and that is, not the triumph of any existing sys- 
tem over all others, but the aéquisition of something 
better than the best we now have.”—* A purer, higher 
form of Christianity is needed, such as will approve it- 
self, to men of profound thinking and feeling, as the 
real spring and most efficacious instrument of moral 
elevation, moral power, and disinterested love.” 

The search for this better than our best Christian- 
ity is not yet attempted by Unitarianism. To no 
small extent Unitarians resort to a makeshift by cut- 
ting away from ordinary Christianity everything but 
Christ’s summary of Judaic commandment—love to 
God and love to man—and calling this Christianity. 
They leave aside faith in God, in any large and distinct 
sense, and faith in Christ, according to any adequate 
idea, and content themselves with a very limited and 
insufficient doctrine of love, love without deep root 
and ground in a Christian doctrine of God. This, that 
is, is their talk, though their feeling, their life, and 


their real idea go much deeper than this; and some 
among them let this depth appear in their utterances, 
though not in a shape to broadly amend Christian 
statement in the way contemplated by Channing. If 
I were asked to name one among these last, one who 
has the courage of pure faith to refuse to stay in the 
tabernacles built by the church for Elias, Moses and 
Christ, and who comprehend the breadth of the pur- 
pose of God in Christ reconciling the world to himself, 
I should point to Dr. Rufus Ellis, who is at the head of 
the committee accredited by the conference to the 
New Haven Council. But Dr. Ellis stands just as 
Channing did, in the door of the tabernacle of Christ; 
he has not found place and power to largely and effect- 
ively show the path of the true Christ among men, 
and the whole doctrine of God in Christ actually rec- 
onciling mankind to himself. He prophecies this, but 
he does not bring it. 

The meetings, of the Conference, fourteen in num- 
ber, were throughout a decided success. The attend- 
ance was very large, the interest very deep, and the 
work done as satisfactory as any one could expect. 
People seemed well satisfied with the place and man- 


ner of meeting, and if there should be a second Sara- 


toga Conference two years from now it cannot fail to 
prove an advance upon any step yet taken by the Uni- 
tarian body. 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM. 
By C. H. ZromMERMAN. 


NTHROPOMORPHISM was the doctrine of 

an ancient sect, which maintained that God hasa 

physical organism and the human shape. It was de- 

nounced as heresy, in as much as it taught that God is 

altogether such a being as man, with like passions and 
limitations. 

Lately the word is coming into more frequent use to 
denote God’s likeness to men in his moral attributes 
and in certain natural attributes,—personality, intelli- 
gence and free agency. As so used it ascribes to God 
certain of the perfections, but none of the defects of 
human nature. Whatever is wise and good in man 
belongs to God also, because we derived it from him; 
and we are to know him by these perfections of our 
nature. Goodness, pure affection, benevolence, sym- 
pathy,4mercy, humaneness and wise self-sacrifice be- 
long to him, because they are crowning excellencies of 
human nature, and our moral sense teaches that if 
God has any moral image atall in man these consti- 
tute at least a part of that image, and that a being 
destitute of these attributes cannot be God; cannot 
hold sway over human hearts or command their rever- 
ence and affection. 

Whatever is irrational and sinful in men they have 
not derived from God but from some other source, 
and it is blasphemy to ascribe such defects to him, or 
pretend to interpret his character by them. Selfish- 
ness, self-seeking, implacableness, cruelty, and want 
of sympathy, though found in men, do not belong to 
God, because they were not derived from him. They 


are no part of the image originally enstamped on. 
‘human nature. The Christian consciousness revolts at 


the conception of a deity possessing such qualities. 
The Christian heart cannot love him. The word an- 
thropomorphism, thus stripped of its primary and bad 
sense, has been adopted into the nomenclature of mod- 
ern philosophers.and theologians in their argument to 
prove the existence of a personal, intelligent, know- 
able God. We are like God because created in his 
image; God is therefore like us. We have existence, 
personality, intelligence, and freedom. We have also 
as the fruit of Christian culture certain moral qualities 
above named. God being like us also has these attrib- 
utes. By these we know that he is, and to some ex- 
tent what heis. Thisis the anthropomorphic argument 
for the Christian theism as against atheism and pan- 
theism. 

This argument Dr. Hodge uses in his Systematic The- 
ology. He quotes and approves the declaration of 
Mr. Mansel that ‘‘ Anthropomorphism is the indispens- 


able condition of all human theology ;”’ also this of the 


German philosopher Jacobi, ‘‘ We confess, therefore, 
to an Anthropomorphism, inseparable from the con- 
viction that man bears the image of God; and main- 
tain, that besides this Anthropomorphism, which has 
always been called Theism, is nothing but Atheism or 
Fetichism.’’ Dr. Hodge’s own estimate of the impor- 
tance of this argument may be inferred from his em- 
phatic statement: ‘ This is the fundamental principle 
of all religion;’’ and from the following language: 
‘* Tf we are not justified in referring to God the attri- 
butes of our own nature, then we have no God. The 
only alternative is Anthropomorphism (in this sense) 
or Atheism. An unknown God, a God of whose nature 
and of whose relation to us we know nothing, is to us 
nothing. It isa historical fact that those who reject 
this method of forming our idea of God, who deny 
that we are to refer to him the perfections of our own 
nature, have become Atheists. 
‘Spirit,’ and strip from it consciousness, intelligence, 
will, and morality; and the residue, which is blank, 
nothing, they call God.”* Dr. Shedd says: ‘‘The 
moral reason and consciousness (of man) thus having 
their counterpart and antithesis in the Deity, must 


therefore be regarded as indexes of him, and particu- 
+ larly of what goes on in his being in relation to human 


sin and guilt.”’ 
* Systematic Theology. Vol. 1., p. 343. 


They take the word | 


This argument, which is so ably wielded by these 
theologians to prove the Christian theism, they seem 
to entirely forget or ignore, in their defense of certain, 
other doctrines held by them in common. To be con- 
sistent they ought to bring it to bear as the test of the 


truthfulness of every part of their system. For if _ 


*‘ Anthropomorphism is the indispensable condition of 
all human theology,” then no part of that theology can 
be tenable which contradicts it. 

The principle involved is of the ut:nost importance, 
and is now becoming, more than ever before, the guide 
in theological thought. It proposes to test every rep- 


resentation of the Divine character by that moral sense _ 


of rectitude and obligation in men which is the no- 
blest fruit of Christian culture. It proposes to make 
humanity the mirror of Divinity, to take whatever is 
highest in Christian manhood, whatever is best and 
noblest in human character, as the true index of 
the character of God, ‘‘This is the great principle; 


whatever our moral sense recognizes as best, and our 


own experience as most beautiful in the character of 
others; that we are to take as an indication of what 
God is.” 

Every dogma of the creeds and every interpretation 


of Scripture should be tried by this principle at the - 


bar of Christian consciousness. It should be taken as 
the test of their validity and the guide in exegesis. If 
the doctrine of future punishment as held by all evan- 
gelical churches can stand when tried by this test, then 
the current exegesis of the Scripture texts which bear 
on this point will also stand; and both will remain 
unchanged; but not otherwise. If the doctrines of 


election and reprobation can bear this test, they will 


remain intact. But if not, then they will be aban- 
doned, and the Scriptures which have hitherto been 
held—and not without show of reason—as teaching 


| these doctrines, will be interpreted to accord with the 


more humane views of the plan of salvation dictated 
by the moral intuitions and consciousness of Christian 
men. | 

Now, it is easy to see that this method of interpret- 
ing God and his Word, if carried out, will result in 
the complete revolution of theological. creeds. They 


cannot bear this anthropomorphic test, nor stand be- 


fore the judgment-seat of our moral intuitions. 

But the Bible will not suffer by the adoption of this 
new guide in exegesis. It never can be dethroned 
from its seat of supreme athority and control over the 
opinions and faith of mankind; because it is the Word 
of God, bears the impress of its Author, and is, 


. 2 « overs line, 
Marked with the seal of high Divinity ; 
On every leaf, bedewed with drops ef love 
Divine, and with the eternal heraldry 
And signature of God Almighty stamped, 
From first to last.’’. 


Only human interpretations and systems will go down, 
and from their fall there shall rise a new exegesis and 
a new theology, at once more humane, more truthful 
and more Scriptural. 


THE LATTER RAIN. 
By AUGUSTA LARNED. 


LY Ge pitiful is the dumb show of suffering 
which the world puts on in a season of pro- 
tracted drought. A cloud of smoke and dust swathes 
the fields and hangs over the landscape like a mourn- 
ing pall. Through it the sun peers red and threaten- 
ing like the inflamed eye of an angry Cyclops, and at 
night drops down sullen, rayless and bloodshot below 
the western sky. ; 

The whole of the soil seems in danger of wearing 


up into fine powder, which the wind lifts and whirls . 
-in vast clouds to filter into every crack and cranny of 


your house, and strew your walks with desolation and 
death. Trees are loaded down withit. The roadside 
evergreens seem to plead for a bath, which the nig- 
gardly heavens deny them. The earth is sick, and 
nothing but hydropathy will do it any good. 

It is like losing a friend to see one’s faverite shrubs 
wither and dry, the leaves curled in pathetic little 
balls, and scorched as with flame. The grass turns a 
sickly yellow in great leprous patches. There is no 
feed, these early autumn days, in the pastures, and 
the cattle stand mute and sad about fence corners. 

Then the long, hot, dingy days come, when the 
crystal of the heavens seems changed to a dome of 
smoked. glass—days when there does not appear to be 
a patch of shade in the world as large as a pocket- 
handkerchief. A fierce yellow glare reflects from 
every surface, and streams with unabated vigor 
through the thin cobweb of cloud that may have 
woven itself across the sky, upon the unprotected 
fruit, making the purple juice boil in the grapes, and 
baking the very apples upon the trees. 

Almost all vegetables are half cooked before they 
go to pot; corn is seared as with a hot iron; beans are 
hard as pe »ble-stones. Only those edible things that 
take refuge in the friendly earth can escape a blight 
from this fiery downpour. 3 

Piteous it is, on the very verge of autumn, to see the 
ground carpeted thick with dead leaves, anticipating 
grim November before summer has passed away. 
Nature is hurried out of her ordinary leisurely pace, 
and instead of gentle decay there is swift coming 
death. 7 3 

But saddest of all are the wasted, consumptive 
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brooks, the bare bones of empty channels, where the 
cattle come in vain to quench their thirst. A water 
famine is direly calamitous in the country. Ominous 
is the news that the cistern has failed, that the tank is 
empty, that the roomy old hogshead at the kitchen 
door is shrinking apart and dropping its hoops. The 
eave troughs are full of dust and dead leaves. The 
well is so low the water has become foul and brackish. 
Fever and miasma seem to haunt its depths. 

‘‘ As cheap as water’’ we say slightingly, but in time 
of drought water becomes very dear. Notapailful can 
be wasted on the flower beds, and even rinsings must 
be utilized. It is a gloomy time indeed when water is 
painfully drawn from a distance. Sjgney Smith de- 
plored being ten miles from a lemon, but what is that 
to half that distance from your daily bath? 

_Itisn’t the spring alone which dries up, but human 
faith in the omnipotence of good grows weak, if it does 
not fail. We wonder if we are about to be cut off 
from the great sources of divine beneficence. Who can 
tell but light or the very breath of life may fail us 


next? A peculiar skepticism unlike any other seizes. 


upon the farmer’s mind in a long-continued drought. 
He suffers from a gloom that seldom visits him in hard 
winters or late springs. To see the crops, the result of 
so much toil and patience, perishing upon the land, is 
a bitter trial. He looks upon his crops as the mer- 
chant cannot regard his goods. In some sense they are 
miraculous. To have so good a gift bestowed and then 
taken back uncrowned with fruition makes the mind 
stupid and hopeless with grief. The imagination can 
overcome more easily any other of the afflictive dis- 


pensations of the seasons. We in vain seek to discover . 


how nature is.going to get over this hitch in her affairs. 
‘There is nothing in all her works and ways that gives 
such evidence of effort as the struggle to bring rain 
that ensues aftera long drought. It is trying hard to 
rain for days together. Moist, rainful looking clouds 
gather. A fewscant drops are shed down, just enough 
to make some dozens of holes in the deep cushion of 
dust upon the road, and that is all. The cruel sun 
breaks out again with a kind of mocking splendor, and 
hope long deferred makes the heart sick. 

The clouds are watched all day, and in spite of the 
knowledge we possess, that the universe is governed by 
fixed laws, every wistful glance of the eye is a prayer 
for rain. There is no refuge except the deepest recesses 
ofthe house. One cannot ride or walk without taking 

in so much of the dust from whence we sprang that 
the raw material of the body becomes as bad as an 
Egyptian plague. The forest is a kind of charnel- 
house; forthe prettiest, most fragile things that live by 
moisture have perished. The trees stand with a king 
of dumb and patient sorrow in their aspect. Here and 
there one of their number has given up the ghost, if 
trees have ghosts. The hamadryads have perished; for 
according to the old belief those delightful creatures 
lived only as. long as the trees they inhabited. 

As a nation we are wanting in rev@rence for trees, 
and every year sees a vast work of destruction going 
on in our forests. Lack of moisture is not their worst 
enemy. Whole mountain slopes and tracts of wood- 
land are annually set on fire by a coal dropped from a 
passing engine, or a spark from the pipe of some care- 
less laborer. There is something ominous and melan- 
choly in the smoke of burning forests, which is often 
wafted to our city streets. When the woods of Long 
Island and New Jersey are in a blaze, New York is per- 
fumed with the costly odors of pine and hemlock, and 
ash and hickory. Nothing that the air brings to our 

.senses from a long distance is more saddening except 
the smell of battle smoke, or the conflagration of a 
great city. It takes only a day to destroy what na- 


ture’s cunning has been fifty years in building with all 


her ministries of sun, and rain, and dew. Every year 
- tells the same sad story, but brings no added wisdom 
or foresight to avert the catastrophe. 

But there comes a time after all signs have failed, 
and people give over hoping and stolidly resign them- 
selves to the situation, when at some unexpected mo- 
ment the soft, quiet rain begins to fall. The spell is 
broken, perhaps, in the night. You wake and with in- 
expressible swelling of the heart hear its gentle finger- 
taps upon the pane, the thankfulness that suffuses the 
breast is as deep, and exquisite, and overflowing as 
any we are apt to feel. The dear old world is safe 
after all; goodness has not run dry. There is hope 
ahead. The future grows radiant with soft and dewy 
tints. You feel in your joy as though you would like 
to hug the whole of creation, and almost regret that 
Mother Nature has too vast a girth to be spanned even 
in a spiritual embrace. What music is comparable to 
the little rivulets that begin to stream over the dusty 
- roof, and tinkle into the empty cistern, and make their 
way through the stones of the dried brook, and down 
to the roots of withered grasses? What is so much 
like inspiration pouring into the thirsty soul as this 
. blessed rain after a long drought? There isa new birth, 

a renewed spirit. - 

It isa joy to hear the dry soil drink, drink, drink, 
with a gurgling sound in its throat. Itisa joy to know 
that the flower-beds are drinking, and the great elm 
at the corner of the house, and the dusty vines along 
the piazza. | 

There will be rich feed again in the pastures‘ the 
farmer’s fall butter shail not fail. Salvation comes in 
the rain. The sky drops gold. The papers tell us we 
are millions richer for this blessing that comes just a 
drop atatime. Vegetation seems to exult as it greed- 
ily imbibes from the sky-fountain. Great wells of 


health and vigor are opened. The whole frame of 
things that seemed so wasted and consumptive springs 
up again as lusty and robust as a young Hercules. 

The latter rain lasts, perhaps, for days; the roads 
are brooks, the brooks are brown and frothy rivers, 
there is thorough renovation, a grand world cleaning; 
and after it is over, and the sky again springs up into 
an arch of blue miles and miles higher than when we 
last saw it, summer is no longer with us, but we have 
something infinitely better. We have the breath of 
the mountains mingled with the air of the lowlands, 
sweet, aromatic, delicious. It isa joy to draw it into 
the lungs. -The world never was so strong, so well able 
to endure as after a renewing rain. A fresh verdure 
touches the trees, bright colors glitter among their 
branches; the birds come back again to their clean 


haunts, there is a splendor and gloss of newness upon 


everything. The woods are thick with autumn flow- 
ers; the vines are heavy with rich ¢lusters; the or- 
chard boughs are bending beneath the weight of- lus- 
cious fruit; the nut trees are a joy to behold. A 
great song like a shout of rejoicing goes up from the 
earth. The choirs of creation sing in the vast temple, 
and praise the Lord of the harvest. _ 


GUIZOT. 
By Greorce M*TowLe. . 


HE active intellectual life of Francois Guizot 
extended over a period of more than sixty-five 
years. * In 1805 he first appeared as an author, publish- 
ing his edition of :Gerard’s Synonyms; and the last 
volume of his latest work, The History of France, 


office when Napoleon I. returned from Elba to reign 
during the “‘ Huadred Days’’; and only six months 


London. 
events—an interval which almost reached the Biblical 
limit of the age of a man—he attained the triple dis- 
tinction of being Prime Minister of France, the most 
philosophic of French historians, and the most elo- 
quently erudite of French professors. The great age 
at which he arrived is not, perhaps, remarkable; for 
the records of history refute the proverb that “‘ whom 
the gods love die young,”’ and nothing is more striking 
than the longevity of statesmen. But it is noteworthy 
that down to within a month of his death Guizot 
should have retained, apparently unimpaired, not 
only the sinewy physical frame with which nature 
endowed him, but a capacity for intellectual labor 
and a vigor of memory such as few men possess in 
their prime. This Nestor of politics and letters min- 
glead as actively in the affairs of men at eighty-six as 
he had done at fifty. He was still the most powerful 
of Academicians and the most influential advocate of 
Calvinistic theology in France. 

A little more than a year ago M. Thiers, then Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, paid a visit of respect to 
M. Guizot at Val Richer. As the two veterans, the 
one eighty-five and the other seventy-six, wandered 
beneath the shades of Guizot’s lordly manor, they re- 
called the remote period of their political and literary 
rivalry, and could afford to smile at the bitter con- 
tentions which had divided them in other days. No 
contrast of character eould be wider than that be- 
tween Guizot and Thiers, Guizot was descended from 
an aristocratic family, and his father, as a patrician, 
had been guillotined by the Revolution. Thiers was 
of the humblest parentage. Guizot was typically 
formal and haughty; Thiers was hot-blooded, rash 
and impetuous. Guizot was_the friend of order and 
fanatical in his devotion to political ‘oms; Thiers 
was & popular politician. Yet their ca_eers, as the 
two patriarchs looked back upon them across a vista 
of half a century, must have appeared to bear many 
resemblances to each other. Both won their way to 
public notice through the press. Both sustained the 
selection of Louis Philippe as King after the Revolution 
of July. Both became prominent in the government 
under that bourgeois sovereign. Both have rested 
their chief claims to ap enduring fame upon their bhis- 
torical works. Both were exiled from political life by 
the fall of Louis Philippe and his dynasty in 1848. 
But while Thiers, after a long interval of retirement, 
returned to the political arena to oppose the Second 
Empire, to make peace with Germany, to rule over 
France as President of the Third Republic, and now 
to lead the united Republican party, Guizot, after the 
convulsion which overthrew himself as well as Louis 
Philippe, retired permanently to the peaceful and 
prosperous fields of literature. 

It was as long ago as 1805 that Guizot, setting out 
from Geneva, whither his mother had retired with 
her children after her husband's execution, entered 
upon the scene of his lifelong labors and his fame. He 
was already an accomplished scholar. In the schools 
of Geneva he had become familiar with German, 


| English, Italian, and especially with the medizwval 


and modern history cf Europe. In his family he 
had been taught the story the Protestant Re- 
formation, and imbued with tenets of the Cal- 
vinistic creed. At Paris his learning and genius were 
recognized before he had reached his twentieth year. 
Chateaubriand warmly applauded his earliest essays 
in literature; Madame de Stael gave him her friend- 
ship and countenance, and predicted for him a brill- 
iant future; the Emperor Napoleon himself heard of 


the talented young Protestant, and essayed to bribe 


was issued in this present year, 1874. He held high 


ago was offered the post of French Ambassador at 
During the interval between these two 


his support by tendering him a lucrative office. His 
marriage with the talented Pauline de Meulan, who, 
although fourteen years his senior, was the deserving 
object of his affection and reverence, was the starting 
point of his political career. It was she who intro- 
duced him to the leading Legitimists of the time; and 
it was her influence which procured him the Pro- 
fessorship of History at the Sorbonne. Under the 
restored Bourbon King he entered the government as 
Secretary of the Interior, and soon after, of Justice. 
But Guizot, though a Monarchist, was too enlight- 
ened to approve of the despotic acts of the bigoted 
Charies X. and his ministers. When Charles fell im 


1830, he accepted the result, and was one of the first to” 


proffer his allegiance to Louis Philippe. From that 
sovereign’s accession to his fall Guizot was the most 
prominent figure on the political stage. 

As a statesman Guizot proved to have many merits 
and some failings. He carried the manners of the uni- 
versity desk into the tribune of the Assembly and the 
councils of the Cabinet. He was essentially * the pro- 
fessor in politics.”” He essayed to control men rather 
by lecturing than by persuading them. It was his 
rigid adherence to the letter of the law, to what he 
regarded as uncompromising political justice, that 
gave coiggge to the new epithet of “‘ doctrinaire.” He 
refused to bend either for party interests or dynastic 
safety. He led the Orleans monarchy to the abyss of 
revolution with the lofty and serene conviction that 
he was adhering to the highest political principle; and 
when the abyss yawned before his eyes he refused to 
be terrified or to yield. His instincts were liberal; had 
they not been he would never have given his allegiance 
to Louis Philippe. But being persuaded that the 
right government for France had been discovered, he 
was as intolerant of opposition, as overbearing to op- 
ponents, as Polignac bad been. His powerful will, 
unimpeachable purity and honor, evident sincerity, 
and full, clear, and ready intellect, completely won 
the confidence and the submission of Louis Philippe. 
The exciting political struggles in which Guizot en- 
gaged with Thiers, Perier, and the elder De Broglie, 
during the first eleven years of the Orleanist reign, 
ended in the final triumph of the “ doctrinaire”’ 
statesman, and for the last seven years of that dynasty 
he ruled court, cabinet, and legislature with an impe- 
rious and almost unquestioned will. In the ead he 
committed the very fault which he had regarded when 
committed by Polignac as justifying revolution. As 
Polignac attempted to gag freedom of the press, so 
Guizot attempted to suppress free speech; the prohi- 
bition of the banquets of 1848 ripened the revolt which 
had long been growing in consequence of his haughty 
bearing and arbitrary policy; nor did Guizot perceive 
his error until the * days of February” gave him, toe 
late, a rude awakening. 3 

With all his professorial dogmatism, his utter inabili- 
to manage men by compromise or conciliation, his ob- 
stinate adherence to formulas without regard to 
modifying circumstances, Guizot’s statesmanship was 
in many respects practical and effective. He founded 
the system of common school education which still 
prevails in France. He maintained peace with other 
nations throughout his long tenure of power. He suc- 
ceeded in suppressing royalist and republican plots. 
He effected the marriage of the Duke of Montpensier 
with the Infanta Maria of Spain, despite the vehement 
opposition of England. His administration was both 
pure and vigorous, and far more economical than had 
been that of the Restoration ministers. Had he been 
the Premier of some Bourbon king, before the first 
revolution had given an eternal restlessness to the 
spirit of French politics, he would have probably 
ranked as one of the greatest statesmen in French his- 
tory. Asan orator, too, he had, throughout the eigh- 
teen years of Louis Philippe’s reign, but one rival— 
Thiers. His mind was stored witb the details of polit- 
ical and legislative history, and the maxims of political 
philosophy; and his wonderful menfory enabled him 
to utilize his lore on the instant. The habit of lectur- 
ing rendered his elocution flowing, unhesitating, and 
forcible; a strong, clear voice and a dignified and 
scholarly elegance of bearing and manner arrested 
and held the attention throughout his harangue.. His 
speeches are said to have been as lucid and perfect in 
diction as his books; yet he seldom wrote them out or 
refreshed his memory from notes, and never paused 
for proper words in which to clothe his idea. His 
oratorical weapon was logic, as that of Thiers was 
rhetoric. He wasas calm and lofty in the tribune as 
Thiers was impetuous and demonstrative. 

If Guizot’s success as a statesman is not above ques- 


tion, certainly his merits as a historian are beyond dis- 


pute. Upon this ground also he found a rival in the 
same man of genius who chiefly disputed his ascend-. 
ancy in the council and his superiority in the tribune. 
But while the great history of Thiers is a picturesque 
and glowing narrative of the revolution, and an elo 
quent panegyric of the Consulate and Empire, those 
of Guizot are philosophical and profound, the product 
of long contemplation and wise thought; while their 
style, if less rhetorical, is more pure and more judicial. 
His History of Civilization is perhaps the greatest his- 
torical work ever written by a Frenchman. The world 
has fully recognized its rare value, for it has been 
translated into nearly every European tongue. His 
History of the English Revolution ranks, by the ac- 
knowledgment of English critics, with the works of 
Hallam and Hume. Even his latest work, The History 
of France, entirely written after he had completed his 
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eightieth year, is recognized as the most authoritative 
and mature of all the histories of that_nation. 

Such has been the unceasingly busy and abundantly 
fruitful life of the wonderful old man who has just 
passed quietly away, surrounded by the beloved grand- 
children whom it was the delight of his old age to in- 
struct and amuse, at his stately Norman manor of Val 
Richer, a spot henceforth to be hallowed and historic 
as the scene of his labors and his death. 


A LOOK AT THE LONDON POOR. 
By Henry R. ELLIOT. 


HE Czar of Russia on leaving England last 
May gave a thousand pounds “for distribution 
among the poor and charities of London.” In this 
~generous act the roval visitor only followed the fashion 
as benevolence is just now en regle in the metropolis. 
It is hardly possible to pick up a newspaper without 
' reading of some charitable festival with its inevitable 
M. P. and collection, or of a munificent gift to the poor 
by some wealthy philanthropist. Yet, although the 
poor are in every one’s mind and mouth, though Par- 
liament discusses their needs, and society interests it- 
self and helps, and one is tempted to say, pets them 
and religion bends to their relief a thousand gracious 
energies, still there they remain, millions of them, 
square miles of them, presenting to the statesman and 
reformer perhaps the most tempting and difficult social 
problem of the age. 

In spite of the general interest felt in this subject by 
Englishmen, it is likely that a hundred of them would 
make a hundred different answers to the question 
what is meant by the phrase “the poor of London.”’ 
Few, indeed, would restrict the title to those who have 
given up hope and pride, and are willing to be and to 


be known as paupers. This class numbering as it does | 


from ninety thousand to one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand according to the season of the year and activity 
of trade, makes a formidable body of itself. But 
poor’’ means much more than “‘the paupers.’”’” Any 
comprehensive definition must include not only these 
forlorn creatures, but the far greater army of those 
who deserve charity the more as they are less eager to 
accept it. The great hand-to-mouth classes, the cos- 
termongers, the criminals, the prostitutes, the common 
operatives, the two-penny shop-keepers, the railway 
employees, cab and ’bus drivers, commercial drudges, 
shabby-geuteel ushers and tutors with the organiza- 
tions’ and aspirations of gentlemen and the income 
of bootblacks, policemen, soldiers who make a trade 
of death to get a living by; these and a thousand 
other classes whom a quick word to an employer, or a 
few days of rainy weather, or a summer’s sickness may 
bring to penury and starvation, may not inaptly be 
included among “ the poor.”’ 

stranger with a curiosity to see these lower strata of 
society will find little difficulty in gratifying it. Though 
“everybody ’’ may be out of town these nobodies will 
be found remaining in it; nor are there any special 
days or hours when they are more likely to be “at 
home” than at others. Perhaps as good a time and 
place to see them as any is on the Whitechapel and 
Mile End Roads of asummer’s Sunday night. Suppose 
we leave St. Paul’s as the preacher begins his discourse 
and wander eastward past the Bank, and through 
Cornhill and Leadenhall Street to Aldgate. As we 
pass this, the eastern boundary of the “ city” proper, 
the scene suddenly changes. Instead of ponderous 
iron-grey warehouses, we see crazy brick buildings of 
the architecture of two or three different centuries, 
edifices which, however admirable in their day and 
generation are now undeniably gone to seed. Instead 
of the occasional pedestrians we have been meeting 
rustling in silks, or faultless in hat, frock-coat, and 
umbrella, we find ourselves in the midst of the “‘ poor 
of London.” We are in East London, a part of 
the metropolis concerning which society, acccording 
to the Telegraph, knows as little as about the middle 
of Africa. And we are in Whitechapel, one of the 
worst parts of East London. It is broad daylight yet, 
cool and pleasant, and the inhabitants are all on the 
street, breathing the fresh air, chatting with acquaint- 
ances and with strangers, promenading, drinkiug 
cheap drinks, and indulging in such other recreations 
as can be had for little or nothing. The sidewalks 
are thronged with a motley crowd of frowsy 
old men and women; prematurely old, impudent 
young slatterns, chaffing and frolicing with their 
pals; babies, **kids’’ they call them in East Lon- 
don, who can walk, staggering under babies that 
cannot; ragged arabs dodging about in the inter- 
stices of the crowd, leaving a wake of noisy care- 
Jess laughter as they scud away from the scene of one 
mischief to another, interspersed with a few frock- 
coated respectables like ourselves, on visits of mercy 
or curiosity, and a scattering of decent unfortunate 
people who give you their address with a blush, and 
who are saving money to move Westward. Along the 
gutter stretches a line of squalid creatures seated on 
the curbstones, the young playing in the mud, and the 
older bespattering one another with filthy speech and 
suggestion. From the road ascends a constant rattling 
of wheels and the sharp rap of horses’ hoofs as they go 
slipping, slapping, sliding along over the greasy pave- 
ment. The view is Glosed on either side by a succession 
of small shops, where green groceries and fruit, penny 
drinks, ices and shell fish, kidney pies, stewed eels and 
the like can be purchased and consumed by one of an 


uuscrupulous stomach. To the right or left, as we 
pass long, we look down dark, narrow horrible alleys 
and are inclined to turn down some one of them and 
explore it; then we think better of it and keep to the 
thoroughfare. We resolve, however, toget some police 
officer or well-known missionary to guide us, at a more 
convenient season, through those retreats of vice and 
misery. So on we go for miles. As we proceed, the 
highway widens into a spacious avenue with broad 
belts of asphalt pavement between the sidewalk and 
road. Ali sorts of penny wares and refreshments 
are hawked from canvas booths, each public house 
has before it a dense swarm of customers sitting 
on the benches provided for their comfort, and at 
every few steps we reach a thick circle of respectful 
listeners gathered around an earnest street-preacher. 
He is speaking with terrible emphasis, as a dying man 
to dying men, speaking plainly, powerfully, and with 
occasional sudden eloquence which pierces through a 
frockcoat as well as through the jersey or calico for 
whom it was meant. 

We may walk on and see these sights for hours. 
Most of the people we pass are in no hurry to go 
home and to bed. The bench in front of the pub- 


lic house, the pavement, the gutter, the flat stones‘ 


are better than home, because anything is better 
than home. There is indeed no place like home 
for them, but in a different sense from what the 
poet meant. Home to them means foul air and ver- 
min, drunken partners, sniveling babies, sniveling 
from disease and hunger, and bad dreams till daylight. 

We may walk on for hours yet, for we have merely 
begun on the Mile End Road, and have Bow and far- 
distant Stratford to pass before we can pluck a sprig 
of hawthorn from a wayside hedge, but we have had 
enough and turn back. Poor, poor people, who are 
getting no sort of satisfaction or pleasure out of this 
life, and whose prospects for the next seem so un- 
promising, we sincerely pity you, yet we leave you in 
the hope that he who cares for the sparrow does some- 
how take care for you. 


THE GLASGOW REVIVAL. 
OBAN, Scotland, Aug. 19th, 1874. 


N May, when Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey were 

holding their monster meetings in Kibble’s Palace, 
it was impossible for me to realize the significance of 
the great crowds flocking to hear them, and the in- 
tense feeling evidently manifest. They seemed more 
like the phenomena of some sudden popular excite- 
ment over a passing event than the expression of per- 
manent religious feeling. Their true significance can 
be read in the earnest Christian work with which, 
since then, the sincerity of this feeling has been vin- 
dicated. One result of this activity has been the erec- 
tion of a huge tent on the Green, capable of accom- 
modating some two thousand persons, where daily 
services have been held for about two months. This 
Green is the breathing place of the poor and working 
classes. Here on a summer night may be seen hun- 
dreds of just such crowds as fill Tompkins Square in 
New York on similar evenings. There is little or no 
interference with public speakers; and debates be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protestants, and out-door 
oratory of every description, can find circles of ready 
listeners from the idle throng. A visit to the Green of 
a Sunday night is one of the curious sights which 
Glasgow offers to astranger. An account of a visit to 
this tent on the 18th August may not be without in- 
terest. We were met at the door by the keeper, a 
converted showman, whose peculiar talents are being 
utilized in caring for the tent, and who speaks of his 
charge in language strongly suggestive of his profes- 
sional character. A wooden fence encloses the tent, 
and limits egress und ingress to one little gate. We 
went in, and the little crowd that were waiting fol- 
lowed. Inside were benches for accommodating some 
seven hundred people, and opposite the entrance a 
raised platform, on which was the now invariable ac- 
companiment of evangelistic meetings—a melodeon. 
From the platform we watched the crowd gather in. 
Ragged, barefooted men and women, with little waifs, 
came boldly in among the respectably dressed me- 
chanics and their families. The meeting began soon af- 
ter seven, for the tent is dark so early that the meetings 
must be short. Some singing of ‘“‘Sankey’s Hymns,’’ 
acting like the ringing of a bell to the outside crowd, 
opened the meeting. The addresses and prayers which 
followed were simple, forcible, but not calculated to 
excite the feelings. Shutting my eyes to the crowd I 
could imagine myself ina quiet prayer meeting at home, 
but the illusion was dispelled as I gazed down into the 
eager faces upturned to drink in the Word. There 
was no mistaking God’s spirit there. The benediction 
pronounced, the seven or eight hundred slowly dis- 
persed, leaving some thirty or forty “inquirers”’ still 
seated. Now began the real meeting. The tent seemed 
a Sunday-school, with little classes of earnest talkers 
scattered over the benches. The inquirers were mostly 
grown people, men and women of the masses; among 
them could be seen the occasional gleam of a red 
coat. By each satan earnest Christian man or woman 
telling of Jesus, or with bowed head whispering a 
prayer for help on a poor struggling soul. Among 
them were two or three groups of children, and seated 
in the center of each was a young lad with open Bible 
doing the same work. It was a solemn, solemn sight, 
the murmur of the battle with sin rising in tones of 


~and they were locked in each others arms. 


subdued earnestness. Each worker had a little slip of 
paper, on which the name, residence, and condition of 
the inquirer were written, that the person might not 
be lost, but carefully visited at home. As the groups 
broke up, and the tent became deserted, I learned the 
result—sixteen had found Jesus and gone away rejoic- 
ing. During the time the tent has stood over twelve 
hundred hopeful cases of conversion have occurred. 
In one Sabbath alone over one hundred and forty pro- 
fessed conversion. The incidents would fill a volume. 
This evening as we were leaving a mill girl came in, 
leading a younger girl of about fourteen. A gentle- 
man stepped up to her. ‘‘ Did you want to be spoken 
to?’ “No, ‘Are youa Christian?’ “ Yes, Sir. 
My name is Lizzie, and this is my sister Mary. She is 
not a Christian, but she wants to become one.’”’ The 
gentleman took the little one aside. She had evidently 
been well indoctrinated by careful instruction, and was 
deeply and intelligently anxious about her soul. We did 
not hear the conversation of the two, but in about ten 
minutes the gentleman came to the door bringing 
Mary. ‘‘Lizzie,’’ he said, ‘‘Mary seems to understand ‘ 
what I have said, and I think she has found Christ.’’ 
There was a hasty that so, Mary?’ ‘ Yes, Lizzie,” 
They went 
away arm inarm, each weeping for joy. This same gen- 
tleman, a Glasgow merchant, who has been a prominent 
and successful worker in all this revival then told me 
of séVeral interesting incidents which had lately oc- 
curred. Last Sunday he was near a group in the In- 
quiry Meeting, which was gathered about a man and 
laboring to give him light. One after another tried to 
explain salvation by faith, but to the hopeful inquiry 
of each talker, ‘‘ Don’t you see now?’’ there came the 
discouraging response, ‘“‘ No, no, I don’t.”” Joining the 
group, he said, ‘‘ You have told this man all you can, 
suppose we ask God to teach him the rest.”” An ear- 
nest prayer followed, and at its close the man cried out, 
Lsee it all now! I do believe.” 
With an exclamation of praise an old man in the 
group responded, ‘**God has heard a father’s many 
prayers,” and father and son clasped bands as Chris- 
tian brethreuv, But the joy did not end here, for from 
another part of the building came a woman who also 
had remained to the inquirers’ meeting, and who 
proved to be the new convert’s wife. She, too, had 
been led to give her heart to Jesus, and the old father, 
almost beside himself with joy, went out of the tent 
with a child on each arm, bound by Christian faith in 


a new sweet communion to himself. Every Sunday 


morning there is a breakfast of tea and bread fur- 
nished free. Six—and on one Sunday even nine—bun- 
<dired have been provided for in a single morning. 
Those thus gathered are naturally of the lowest and 
poorest, and the evangelistic services which accompa- 
ny the breakfast have reached and converted a num- 
ber of them. 

It was ning o'clock when we left the tent. The 
Green was crowded withits nightly visitors. Here and 
there little dense masses indicated the position of de- 
baters and speakers—Christian and Infidel, Protestant 
and Romanist. But we did not stop to see them now 


closely. We hurried through the quiet by-streets, 


pushed our way through crowded thoroughfares, 
and in about twenty minutes reached Ewing Place 
Church, which will ever be memorable as having 
been the gathering place of some of the most remark- 
able meetings of this revival. The church was crowd- 
ed with young people—not with children, but with 
young men and young women. There was no listless- 
ness, no frivolity. All eyes were directed to the 
speaker, a young clergyman, who was speaking ear- 
nestly and pointedly. Mr. Scott, a young clergyman 
fresh from the Divinity Hall, and who has the respon- 
sibility of these meetings, was in the chair. The meet- 
ing closed with a few words from him, directed to 
the anxious, and quietly the crowded audience dis- 
persed, leaving behind it another of these wondrous 
inquiry meetings. 

Bible in hand, from seat to seat went earnest work- 
ers, till all were busy. Coming.in, a stranger would 
have said, ‘‘What a fine Sunday-school.’”’ But Sun- 
day-school classes are rarely what you see before you. 
Every scholar there is eagerly asking, “* What can I 
do to be saved ?” 7 

Try to realize for a moment that this evening was 
not an exceptional one; that it was in August, when 
large numbers are away from the city; that it was not 
at a crisis in the revival, but after months of revival 
meetings—in short, try to realize all the disadvan- 
tages and depressing influences at work—and you can 
gain some idea of what has been and still is the nature 
of the revival in Glasgow. : 

We left before the meeting ended; and as we passed 
up through the quiet streets, my own heart, yearning 
toward my native land, longed exceedingly that upon 
it, too, might be outpoured some of this shower of | 
blessings. Could American Christians but faintly con- 
ceive what God’s Spirit is doing in Scotland, they 
would never rest till he was granted to them and their 


friends in the same fullness. | 
CHARLES TERRY COLLINS. | 


—Church and State says the Broad Church party 
in England is “‘ characterized by defective views in re- 
gard to the sacrificial character of the death of Christ.” 
This party, it says, owes its existence more to the in- 
fluence of Coleridge than to that of any other man. 
Indeed, “that marvelous, many-sided thinker gave 
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Sept. 30, 1874. 


such an impulse to thought, and, in so many directions, 
that he may be said, in some sense, to have been the 
founder not only of the Broad Church school, but also 
of the more cultured wing of the evangelical school.” 
While repudiating the rationalistic views of the English 
Broad Church school, Church andState avows its wish 
to secure for the liberal development in the American 


church “all that is noble and earnest and true in the bis- | cretion, 


tory of the English Broad Church school, We should 
experience an irreparable loss if we should cast from 
us the influence of such men as Arnold, and Hare, and 
Whately, and Maurice.” Church and State defines ita 
own position as being broad ecclesiasti®@ly, evangeli- 
cal and catholic 


Mountain Calks, 


HENRY Wanp BEECHER 


ABIDING IN CHRAST. 


Twin MountTAINn Hovss, 
THURSDAY MORNING, Sept. 18, 1874. 
LESSON (John xv. 5-13), WITH COMMENTS. 
' &T am the vine, ye are the branches. He that abideth in 
me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit; for 
without me ye can do nothing. If a man abide not in me, he 
is cast forth as a branch, and is withered; and men gather 
them, and.cast them into the fire, and they are burned. If 
ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what 
ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 


HESE immortal chapters, these love-words of 
Christ, in his last meeting with his disciples be- 
fore his passion and crucifixion, cannot be interpret 
from the outside toward the inside, They perish the 
moment you apply to them anything like material or 
physical figures or illustrations. Even the vine and 
the branches that he himself introduces are coherent, 
and live together by virtue of an interior life that is 
common to both of them—not by the bark, not by the 
wood, but by the sap and the vitality ‘which are in 
them. We find the nearest parallel to that truth—and 
avery imperfect one it is—in the relations which we 
sustain in our innermost life, in our very best hours, 
where persons are brought together by elective affin- 
ities—by those influences which bring together house- 
holds and relatives and lovers and friends. In hours 
when we are in the best health, and in the most cheer- 
ful and hopeful hours, when we have @ sense of being 
the most perfectly at one with those who are near us, 
and of their being in responsive moods, so that we 
and they are in sympathy and unity—in those hours 
we approach most nearly to this sense of the inter- 
sphering of souls. 

Now, identity and unity are so stained and saturated 
with material elements that everybody stumbles at 
this thought of oneness. How are we one with Christ? 
How is Christ ene/ with God? These are questions 
that are frequently asked. And yet we have (I should 
be sorry for one that did not have) some hours in 
which we are introduced into the experience of soul- 
_ unity—not similarity, necessarily, certainly not iden- 

tity; yet such perfect responsiveness that two souls, 
vor even more, act as one; and it is declared that if 
we abide in Christ, and his works abide in us, we may 
ask what we will, and it shall be done unto us. » 

If you take a group of friends that thus intersphere 
with each other by their higher nature, there is no 
yearning greater than, *‘ What shall I do for these 
others? How can I pour out more happiness, more 
thought, more feeling, more of my life, for them?” 
It is not the centripetal outcry of selfishness, ‘‘ Who 
shall show me any good?” It is the pouring of the 
‘soul out in words like these: ‘‘ How shall I bless those 
whom [ love? How shall I make them happier? What 
shall I do for them?” One is half suffocated, some- 
times, from the conscious weakness in himself—from 
his feeling of inability to do good and make persons 
happy and joyful. 

In such an hour as this, then, whatsoever you shall 
ask will be fulfilled; and it is a blessed thing; for 
nothing pleases love so much as to be solicited—to be 
asked to do something. -The grand trouble with love 
in this world is the want of power or opportunity for 
expression. 

“ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit 
{that you become larger in that nature which you have in 
common with God, and that you show the traits of your Fa- 
i and more] ; so shall ye be my disciples [my schol- 

Christ constantly represents himself as a teacher; 
and those that are his are simply his scholars. 


“As my father loved me, so have I loved you.” | 


The great gulf that lies between us and Christ as a 
spiritual and transcendent Being is passed as quick as 
@ flash of lightning. | 


**Continue ye in my love. If ye keep my commandments, 
ye shall abide in my love [and it might be added: If ye love 
ye shall abide in my commandments]; even as I have kept 
my Father’s commandments, and abide in his love. These 
things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might remain in 
you, and that your joy might be full, This is my command- 


* During Mr. Beecher’s stay at the Twin Mountain House this 
summer, at the request cf the guests at the hotel a series of morn- 
ing prayer-meetings have been held. Mr. Ellinwood being present, 
he has reported Mr. Beecher's “ Talks,” which for a few weeks will | 
Sppear in place of the regular “ Lecture-Room Talks.” 


ment: That ye love one another as I have loved you. Great- 
er love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.”’ 


So then, again, for the hundredth time, the new com- | 
mandment comes out, as the center and the potential | 
‘element of life. He who knows how to rise into that 
love of his higher nature has at his command all dis- 


all intellectual perception, all taste, all relish, 
all sense of truth, all justice, all discipline. Whatever 
is needful comes to love. It is not a mere vapid state 
of good nature and indifference, or of good will 
springing from indifference. Love is girded about 
with all strength, and carries in its hand both the 
sword and the wreath; and it is able to slay that it 
may make alive, and to give pain to men that it may 
raise them to higher joy. 

In that experience of love a man has complete 
possession of himself, and of every part of his nature; 
and all the elements of his being affiliate harmonious- 
ly in a way tbat they cannot in any other condition of 
soul, If weaim at that and live in it, then we abide 
in the love of Christ. 

“Tf ye keep my commandments-ye shall abide in my love.” 
“This is my commandment, that ye love one another as I 
have loved you.” 

You must practice love on each other in order to 
know how to love Christ. 


Hooks and 


THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 
SCRIBNER’S. 


Mr. Edward King, in the continuation of his 
capitally illustrated Southern sketches, suggests the 
real cause of the numerous murders in the South. It 
has been the habit of Northern people to attribute the 
use of the pistol and knife to unusual viciousness and 
cruelty, but Mr. King gets nearer the truth in the 
clause which we italicise in the following extract: 


** Murder is considered too trivial an offence in Ar- 
kansas. I walked through the penitentiary at Little Rock, 
and saw a large number of white and black criminals who 
were serving life, or long term, sentences for homicide. A 
brace of negroes working at the prison forge were murde 
ers; an old man, peacefully toiling at a carpenter’s ch, 
was a murderer; a young negro, hewing a log, was a murder- 
er; and in a dark cell, a murderer, stretched on his iron bed- 
stead, was sleeping off the terrors which had partially subsided 
with the reprieve just sent him.”’ 


In the “Topics of the Time”’ we find a very vines 
arficle on the threatened revolution in methods of re- 
ligious thought and expression. Believing that elab- 
orate theological systems do not always present the 
spirit of Christianity, the author says: 


** What we want to-day is teachers who are capable of com- 
prehending the situation, who have learned what irreparable 
havoc has been made in some of their old beliefs, whd, casting 
out all those superstitious notions of the Bible that have made 
it half-talisman, half-fetich to millions of men, women and 
children, can grasp the history, meanings and uses of the 
book, get at its central, saving truths, and proclaim them. 
There is no question that Christianity is as independent of our 
old ideas of the Bible as it is independent of our ideas of the 
Koran, or our ideas of any book or anything whatsoever. 
We have in the Bible, when we find it, the true religion ; but, 
when we make the existence of that religion dependent upon 
our ideas of the Bible, we do it the cruelest wrong that we can 
inflict upon it.’”’ 


In ‘*Ormskirk,”’ a poem, is related the experience of 
two sisters who built a church, but disagreed as to 
whether it should be crowned by a tower or a spire. } 
They finally completed it with both, one the poet mor- 
alizes thus: 


* And I think of the many naleens, 
Each one with his private plan, 
Who have toiled through the weary ages 
On the temple which Christ began. 


** But I know that the great Designer 
Will barmonize all at length, 

_ The Catholic spire of beauty; — 
The Protestant tower of strength. 


“* And when shall shine forth the glory 
Of Christ, the Unsetting Sun, 
We shall see the temple transfigured, 
And know that our work is one.”’ 


“The Literary and Ethical Quality of George Eliot’s 
Novels” will be interesting reading to all of that 
lady’s admirers and enemies. Jules Verne’s “ Myste- 
rious Island” is treated in the very realistic and vera- 
cious manner peculiar to that author. “ Ordronnaux ”’ 
and ‘‘ Katherine Earle” are concluded. Mr. Nadal 
contributes a very readable article on Oxford Univer- 
sity, and there is a fair assortment of peeme and short 
stories. 


ATLANTIC. 


In the Atlantic, Miss Preston, to whom those of us 
who read only English owe our acquaintanceship with 
Mistral’s poems, introduces us to Aubanel, another 
Provengal poet, by giving us numerous translations 
from that author. 

George Cary Eggleston continues his.very interest- 
ing “ Recollections,’’ devoting the whole of his October 
recital to Stuart, the famous cavalry commander. Mr. 
Howell gives us Don Ippolito’s story, told by that rev- 
erend gentleman himself, and told with a simplicity 
which does not prevent the reader from being strongly 


moved. Mr. Henry James, Jr., commences a story en- 
titled ‘“‘ Eugene Pickering,” the action of which opens 
at the great gambling-house at Homburg. The mere 
title of Mr. James Freeman Clark’s article, ‘‘ Have 
Animals Souls?” will move many good people to hast- 
ily skip it. Bret Harte has a characteristic poem, too 
long to quote; Mrs. Thaxter gives a mournful poem 
entitled “‘ Farewell.” There are also poems by Nora 
Perry, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, John James Piatt, 
Trowbridge, and Pau. Hayne, the latter contributing 
‘**The Woodland,” which ends as follows: 
* The wild bird’s strain, the breezy spray, 
Fach hour with sure earth-changes rife, 
Hint more than all the sages say, 
Or poets sing, of death, and life! 


* For, truths half drawn from Nature’s breast, 
Through subtlest types of form and tone, 
Outweigh what man at most hath guessed, 
While heeding his own heart alone. 


* And midway betwixt heaven and us 
Stands Nature, in her fadeless grace, s 
Still pointing to our Father's house, 
His glory on her mystic face !”’ 


Ita very amusing story called “ Marty’s Various 
Mercies,’”’ occurs the following expression of pity for 
city people: 

“They have not wandered countless times in among the 


of discarded needles beneath them, while the wind sung its 
faint, unearthly song above, and the cadences came filtering 
down through myriad leafy wires, mere sprays, at last, of 
quivering intonations. They have not waded and plashed in 
those wonderful, limpid brooks whose crumpled crystal 
stream ripples on over sand and pebble and floating weed till 


| it reaches an armilet of the sea, where the tide sends volumes 


of salt water up into its freshness, while the brook rolls back 
floods of sweet water into the brine ;.a mile or two up, speck- 
led trout asleep in cool pools, or glinting among the water- 
cresses; @ mile or two down, shoals of salt-water minnows, 
darting through thickets of eel-grass.”’ 

Great Contemporary Musicians,”’ while un- 
literary in style, is such attractive reading that one 
wonders whether some shrewd writer has not pur- 
posely placed in that particular shape certain matter 
which, if written in the ordinary style, no one would 
read. ‘* Berthold Auerbach ”’ is a very discriminating 
ketch of that novelist, and is worthy of the especial 

attention of such novel-readers as characterize writers 
“A Wedding in 


either as “splendid” or “ horrid.” 


Muskoka” begins thus: 


“I freely acknowledge that I am a romantic old woman; 
my children are continually telling me that such is my char- 
acter, and without shame I confess the soft impeachment. Ef 
do not look upon romance as being either frivolous, unreal, 
or degrading; FI consider it as a heaven-sent gift to the 
favored few, enabling them to cast a softening halo of hope 
and beauty round the stern and rugged realities of daily life, 
and fitting them also to enter into the warm feelings and pro- 
jects of the young, long after the dreams of love and youth 
have become to themseives things of the past.”’ 

The genuineness of her romanticism is certainly. 
established by the fact that after sending a young lady 
to Canada to meet herintended husband, she remained 
a romantic old woman in spite of hearing, from the 
bride’s chaperon, what follows: 

* The first night we were undisturbed, but on the next we 
were hardly asleep when we were awoke by a horrid and 
continuous hissing, which seemed to come from the hay of 
our improvised bed. We all started up in terror, the poor 
frightened children crying loudly. The gentlemen, armed. 
with sticks, beat the hay of the beds about and scattered it 
completely. They soon had the pleasant sight of a tolerable- 
sized snake gliding swiftly from our corner, and making its 
escape under the door into the clearing, where Sidney found 
and killed it next morning. We could offer the cler- 
-gyman and witness no refreshment, and when they were 
gone our wedding feast consisted of a very salt ham-bone, 
| dough dumplings, and milk and water.” ; 


OLD AND NEW. 
This magazine contains some vigorous writing on 
the defects of our prison system. The following ex- 
tract indicates the spirit of the article: : 


“Not long since Old and New took occasion to say in its 
own way, which dull readers will sometimes misunderstand, 
that ‘ the convict Tweed, now in Sing Sing Prison, will be the 
victim of a real and great injustice,’ beeause, being a felon, no 
effort will be made, while he ts in prison, to convert him into’ 
a good citizen. There may be ample time to complete bis. 
reformation before his sentence expires; and certainly there- 
will be time to begin it before a Governor can be elected who 
will pardon him out for old acquaintance sake. Now, laugh-_ 
able as this proposition may have seemed, it will be found, | 
on examination, to be laughable chiefly because nobody . 
really believes that our convicts aré Christianized in prison, 
and because we profoundly distrust the very means of pre-— 
venting crime on which we apparently rely. Not one man in 
a thousand expects Tweed to grow better in prison, or wants * 
him kept there with that hope. It is his punishment for 
guilt, and the warning to other evil-doers from his punish- 
ment, that makes us glad every time we think of Tweed be-- 
hind the prison bars.” 
- Then follow some statistics which an editor who is. 


‘| alike a New Englander and a resident of Massachu-. 


setts can only have given when wrought up to the. 
most self-forgetful earnestness : 
** As tested by its results in diminishing atin in that coun- 


try, the Irish or Crofton system is truly remarkable. . . . . 
The population of Massachusetts being to that of Ireland - 


- about as 1 to 3%, we have the comparative criminality of 


Massachusetts to that of Ireland, in proportion to the popu- ~ 
lation, as 350 is to 228, or more than sixty per cent. greater.” .> 

Mr. Hale’s “ Lost Palace” is a story which no one- 
but Mr. Hale could have written. Victor Hugo 


Jules Verne might have attempted it, but neither of 


cdorous pines, and thrown themselves on the slippery matting © 
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them could have supplied the humor it contains nor 
the sense of reality which leads the intelligent reader 
to gravely accept as true a most stupendous fiction. 
The following sketch of one of Mr. Hale’s principal 
actors offers deserved tribute to a certain valuable 
element of our population: 

| Bill Todhunter was one of those acute men of whom the 
new civilization of this country is raising thousands with 
every year; who, in the midst of hard hand-work, and a 
daily duty which to collegians, and to the ignorant men 
among their professors, seems repulsive, carry on careful 
scientific study, read the best results of the latest inquiry, 
manage to bring together a first-rate library of reference, 
never spend a cent for liquor or tobacco, never waste an hour 
at a circus ora ball, but make their wives happy by sitting 
all the evening, ‘figuring,’ one side of the table, while the 
wife is hemming napkins on the other. All of a sudden, 
when such a man is wanted, he steps out and bri the 
Gulf of Bothnia; and people wonder, who forget that for two 
centuries and a half the foresighted men and women of this 
country have been building up, in the face of the Devil of 
Selfishness, en the one hand, and of the Pope of Rome, on 
the other, a system of popular education improving every 
hour.” 

' Mr. Tyrwhitt’s ‘Sketching Club” is well written, 
but has reached depths into which the general reader 
will not care to descend. ‘*The Way We Live Now” 
gives to Mr. Trollope’s admirers nearly one-fourth of 
the magazine. From “ King-Making in the Sandwich 
Islands’’ we learn that even the sunny-tempered 
Kanaka does not devote his entire attention to peace- 
ful pursuits, and that we can teach him nothing that 
he does not already know about the influence of 
muscle in politics. In ‘‘ Logan, the Mingo Chief,” Mr. 
Williams shows us how more than one Indian war has 
been brought about. Mr. White’s address on ‘The 
Relations of the National and State Governments to 
Advanced Education” is reprinted, and we think with 
good reason, if only to place again before the people 
a collation of the many criticisms that are made on the 
mass of our so-called * colleges.”’ ‘ Pilchards’’ is an 
interesting love-story. Of the two poems which the 
magazine contains ‘‘ Unscathed ” will be reassuring to 
faint-hearted fatalists, and ‘‘ A February Mood ”’ con- 
tains a well-drawn picture and an eloquent invoca- 
tion. The editorial departments are full of readable 
matter. 

THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


The treatise on ‘‘ Matter ’”’ is continued in this num- 
ber, formifig the opening article. We hope that the 
Roman Catholic faith endows its adherents with wis- 
dom to comprehend words and propositions which are 
too abstruse to be mastered by heretical magazine 
readers; otherwise ‘‘ Matter’’ would seem decidedly 
solid. In the continuation of “The Veil Withdrawn” 
appears a fair criticism of a sentiment whose name 
has differing significations to different persons: 

* But honor, we know, in such cases—honor alone, without 
the holy restraints imposed by conscience—is a feeble barrier 
and a mere mockery. Those who imagine they have not 
overstepped this barrier sometimes make it recede before 
them, and believe themselves within its limits when they are 
already far beyond the line it first marked out.” 

-The “Present State of Anglicanism” will not 
strengthen the hope which many members of the 
Church of England have of final unity with the Roman 
- Church. The manner of their entrance into the true 


' fold, if they enter it at all, is indicated in the following 


passage : | 

“If they think they can criticise the church as they have 
been in the habit of criticising their own sect; if they pro- 
pose to teach instead of to learn; to command instead of to 
obey ; if they do not seek her pardon and blessing in the lov- 
ing spirit of penance, humility, and submission, let them re- 
member that the church of God is no home for the lawless 
and self-sufficient.” | 

Part VI. of Aubrey de Vere’s new poem is repub- 
lished, followed by the third chapter of “ Assunta 
Howard.” ‘A Discussion with an Infidel,” which be- 
gan before Tyudall opened his dreadful lips, continues 
with three chapters as opportune as if written for the 
occasion. ‘ A Legend of Alsace” is as religious as one 
naturally imagines from its name and its place of pub- 


lication. ‘“‘Fac-Similes of Irish Manuscripts” is of 


interest alike to Hibernians, historians and religionists. 
How the ‘‘ Congresss of the Catholic Germans” may 
delight the faithful and exasperate the “ Old Catho- 
lics’’ may be imagined from the tone of Article I. of 
the resolutions passed by the Congress: 

“The violent persecution which the Catholic Church in 
some parts of Europe and South America now suffers, veri- 
fies the expression of the Holy Father that anti-Christianity 
sen is, modern civilization—is incompatible with Catho- 

city."’ 

“Switzerland in 1873” is very well written, though 
evidently for the reading of those ef the household of 
faith. ‘“ Roger the Rich,” a poem, dedicated “ without 
permission ” to Victor Emanuel, should not be read by 
that sovereign after dark and in loneliness. ‘The 
Poem of Izdubar,” which is the last contribution, is a 
translation, in part, of a French essay on a Babylonian 
epic poem which M. Lenormant has brought to public 
notice. , 

3 LIPPINCOTT. 


An installment of ‘‘ The New Hyperion” effectively 
illustrated, opens the number, and is followed by the 
conclusion of * A Visit to the Dolomites,” which con- 
tains ope or two illustrations that would not be out 
of place in “‘ Picturesque America”’ were it not for the 
trifling difficulty that the Dolomites are several thou- 
sand miles from the American Continent. There are 


also the continuations of William Black’s “ Three 
Feathers’’ and George Macdonald’s ‘‘ Malcolm.” In 
the latter we find a passage which each one of us will 
wish to quote to—well, to certain of our neighbors: 


“It is much easier to persuade men that God cares for cer- 
tain observances than that he cares for simple honesty and 
truth and gentleness and loving-kindness. The man who 
would shudder at the idea of a rough word of the description 
commonly called swearing, will not even have a twinge of 
conscience after a whole morning of ill-tempered sullenness, 
capricious scolding, villainously unfair animadversion, or 
surly, cross-grained treatment generally of wife and chil- 
dren. Such a man will omit neither family worship nor a 
sneer at his neighbor. He will neither milk his aow’on the 
first day of the week without a Sabbath mask on his face, nor 
remove it while he waters the milk for his customers. Yet 
he may not be an absolute hypocrite. What can be done for 
him, however, hell itself may have to determine.” 


Mr. Wynford’s article on the “ British Peerage”’ 
shows us how this body has increased—not diminished 
in num ber—during the marchof civilization. ‘Grouse 
Shooting in Galloway” will interest sportsmen of a 
certain British type. In ‘Miss Fitch,” a well-told 
story by Lucy Ellen Guernsey, we find the following 
bit of philosophy, which has suggested itself to many 
aman: 

*** What a nice woman she is!’ ruminated the captain as he 
took his way to the boat. ‘I wonder why she never got mar- 
ried? I suppose she’s too fine and delicate for common use, 
like my wife’s old china. And yet I don’t know; that same 
china has outlasted a good many sets of earthenware.’ ”’ 


Mr. Brown concludes his sketch of Benjamin Con- 


stant with the following estimate of that brilliant: 


Frenchman, who devoted most of his life to writing a 
work on religion—a subject upon which he had no 
practical knowledge: | 

“He was an infidel in everything, lacking confidence in 
others not less than trust in himseif. A man of splendid 
powers, he let them run to waste through the deep channel 
of uncontrollable egotism. He talked like a seraph and felt 
like asatyr. While his mind was quickened, bis heart was 
dead.”’ 

Mr. Hillard’s poem, “ A Greeting,”’ reads like a para- 
phrase of Heywood’s charming lines, **‘ Pack Clouds 
Away,” etc., written nearly 300 years ago. Mary B. 
Dodge’s *‘ Love’s Afternoon,”’ is the song of a very ac- 
commodating lover. Mr. Maceuen’s sonnet, ‘*‘ Clouds 
and Sunshine,’’ embodies a genuine poetical concep- 
tion. 

THE GALAXY. 


If Marshal-President McMahon should chance to 
read what is said about him in the October Galary he 
would, by soldiers, be justified in waiving his rank 
and ‘calling out’’ the writer. Froin the record of the 
French veteran to that of General Custer in “ Life on 
the Plains” is a transition as great in details as in dis- 
tance. The General gives us a characteristic letter 
from ‘California Joe,’’ a document without even 
those faint indications of punctuation which were 
tolerated by Susan Nipper, the beloyed of Mr. Toots. 
Mr. McCarthy’s Linley Rochford’’ concludes. Rose 
Terry has a capital story entitled ‘* Caught by Kuhle- 
born,’”’ and Mr. McKay has a strong sketch, ** Mon- 
terey,’”’ in which there is a vivid description of a 
real military charge. The poetry in this number con- 
sists of *‘ Armida,”’ in which Nora Perry gives impres- 
sionable young men a valuable hint: F. W. B.’s “The 
Piper,”’ with a stinging moral; Uhland’s “ Beautiful 
Princess,” translated by Joel Benton; Gathering 
Mushrooms,’’ by Charles Dawson Shandley, suggesting 
avery pleasant picture; and Miss Woolson’s “ Florida 
Beach,” written in a key which all sea-lovers will 
recognize, especially in the last stanza: 

* Alone, alone we wander on, 

In the southern winter day. 

Through the dreamy veil the fog has spun 

The world seems far away ; 

The tide comes in—-the birds fly low, 
As if to catch our speech. ”° 

Ah, Destiny! Why must we ever go 
Away from the Florida beach ?” | 

“In Fig Leaves and French Dresses.”—Lucy H. 
Hooper gives vent to a sentiment universal among 
men, and more frequently possessed by women than is 
generally supposed. She says: ; 

“IT wish that the original Mme. Eve had anticipated the de- 
cision of her lively French descendant and personator. If 
the eating of that unblest apple brought death into the world 
and all our woes, surely among the last, and by no means the 


least of them, may be classed the worries Eve inflicted on ber 


hapless daughters when, weaving her fig leaf garland, she 
became the inventor of dress.”’ 

‘**Songs of Society ’’ contains some entertaining read- 
ing, and so, to a certain class of readers, does Junius 
Henri Browne’s ‘‘Load-stone of Love.’”’ In ‘*Com- 
munism and the Commune” the French communists 
—and especially M. Rochefort—are handled in a man- 
ner which will delight all European rulers who sub- 


scribe to the Galary, and will give pleasure to law- 


abiding citizenseverywhere. The author then discusses 
communism in its various bearings, but inconsiderately 
leaves us to find out for ourselves a proper antidote or 
preventive. Mr. Richard Grant White gives us one of 
his treatises upon words, with a title which we should 
imagine would alarm his friends so seriously that they 
would confine him to a course of dictionaries and 
Philological werks. ‘‘ Popular Pie!” And this from a 
philologist! Who is to be trusted? In Driftwood 
“Trial by Newspaper”’ is itself put to trial, and re- 
ceives severe sentence. The “ Scientific Miscellany ’’ 
is full, and within the popular comprehension. 


BOOKS. 


If the author of Holden with the Cords, which 
E. P. Dutton & Co. have just published, had not in the 
preface called attention to the religious element of bis 
story, no one would have suspected it until too deeply 
interested to be particularly moved by the discovery ; 
for this book, though by no means a literary success, is 
one of great interest. It contains plot enough to sup- — 


ply Mr. Wilkie Collins with material for two or three 


novels; and the fact that the plot is rather too great for 
the author’s management does not prevent the reader 
from following it with great curiosity. The charac- 
ters (all fron,the Southern States) are well selected 
and admirably drawn, and many of the descriptions of 
scenery are written with delicacy and effectiveness. 
The religious ideals of the author are pure and high; 
but the chapters in which they are indicated will hard- 
ly be read by the average novel-reader; for although 
they are expressed in the course of conversations be- 
tween the characters of the story they are not es- 
sential to the development of the story itself. The 
author, in common with all writers of so-called relig- 
ious novels, should bear in mind the fact that the action, 
not the abstract conversation, of his men and women 
must indicate all the characteristics which he wishes 
imputed to them. When even so skillful a delineator 
of character as George Eliot is sometimes accused of 
putting speeches into the mouths of her characters, 
writers of less experience should devote unusual care 
to the avoidance of cause for similar criticism. 


The Home Cook-Book, published by J. Fred 
Wagonner, of Chicago, seems to be made on the proper 
plan; being compiled from recipes contributed by 
ladies of Chicago and neighboring cities and towns. 
As to nearly every recipe is prefixed the name of its 
contributor, it stands to reason that the recipes must be 
the best their contributors knew. The nature of house- 
keepers is probably the same at Chicago as elsewhere, 
and no housekeeper of our acquaintance would under 
her own name offer the public a recipe unless she felt 
certain it would do honor to her own reputation as a 
skilled provider. Wedo not often feel moved to be-_ 
stow especial praise upon the binding of books, but 
the cover of this volume looks as if it could bear all 
ordinary kitchen inflictions fora year, submit to the 
rude attentions of a scrubbing-brush, and then look 
as good as new. 


T. Whittaker, No. 8 Bible House, New York, 
publishes Recompense, the record of one of those rare 
clergymen who go West in spite of the offer of double 
salaries at home. We consider it our Christian duty 
to learn all we can of such men, especially when the 
story is written as pleasantly and modestly as is this 
book. Committees in search of material for Sunday- | 
school libraries can safely order this little volume. 


We do not understand why in the nineteenth 
century, when there are authors of taste and power 
ready to write all that publishers can afford to print 
and persuade people to read, so respectable a pub- 
lisher as Lippincott should issue such a book as The 
Lost Model. The story has an element of interest in 
it, but its-diction is offensively rude and vulgar. We 
suppose there are people who talk and act as do the 
characters of the story in question, but their society 
is not sought by respectable readers, who have a right 
to claim that no such people be forced upon them un- 
der the garb of literature. There is a wide differeuce 
between such stories and those told with an immoral 
purpose; but we nevertheless consider them unfit for 
general reading. 

Irene ; or, Beach-Broken Billows, is a short 
story, in which the most distinctly drawn character is 
that of an old-fashioned father—one in whose pres- 
ence children were not likely to make jokes, play bois- 
terously or criticise the minister—the sort of man who 
doesn’t subscribe to the juvenile papers, and whose 
pockets are never guilty of secreting pop-corn balls 
or candy with which to surprise children. His chil- 
dren grew up into goodness and respectability in spite 
of him; and he, although a church-member, never 
seems even to have been thankful that they were 
saved from the ruin that such parents generally cause, 
There also appears a step-mother—the traditional one 
—who adds to the misery of the family. That the 
heroine seeks aid from Christianity, instead of from 
the very different spirit whose assistance is generally 
invoked by troubles of the peculiar class alluded to, is 
in itself an occurence pf sufficient rarity to justify the 
writing of a book. 


Every attempt to simplify the very cumbersome 
structure which has come down to us from Lindley 
Murray and bis predecessors under the name of Eng- 
lish Grammar deserves encouragement. Such an at- 
tempt we find in Elements of the English Language, 
an introduction to grammar and composition, by Ber- 
nard Bigsby, a graduate of Oxford (Ginn Brothers, 
Boston). The arrangement of the exercises is admir- 
able, bearing something the same relation to ordinary 
English grammar and composition that the Kinder- 
garten bears to the common school. It would be as 
well, however, to edit a second ¢dition pretty thor- 
oughly, as there are some parts of the exercises which 
need reconstruction. Here is a sentence for instance, 
referring to the Tower of London: ‘Compare its 
present surroundings of commerce with the romantic 
times of the middle ages.’’ Very little literary in-. 
genuity is required to express this idea in exacter 
language. 
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Business Aepartment. 


DuryeEas’ “Satin Gloss Starch’’ and 
‘Improved Corn Starch”’ is the best in 
the world. Just glance at the array of 
medals awarded them -_ perfection of 
quality. 

Grand International Exhibition, Paris, 1867. 
London, 1862. 

Havre, 1868. 
Hamburg, 1863. 

Cologne, 1865. 

Of the Netherlands at Amsterdam, 

Also at American Institute and seule 
-merable State and agricultural fairs 
throughout the country. 


“ +6 


Silver Bridal Gifts. 

THe GorHamM Company, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


"10 BRBAUTIFUL DEcatcomanta, or 
Transfer Pictures, sent postpaid for 10 
cents; 100 assorted pictures for 50 cents. 
They are Heads, Landscapes, Autumn 
Leaves, Flowers, Animals, Insects, Comic, 
etc. They can: be instantly transferred 
to any article, so as to imitate the most 
beautiful painting. Catalogue, 24 pages, 
and instructions how to transfer, free. 
_J.L. Patren & Co., 71 Pine street, New 
York. 


DuryeEas’ Improved Corn Starch ”’ is 
the title the Messrs. Duryea give to this 
famous article of food. Unlike the ordi- 
nary corn starch, this article is made 
from the choicest white corn, which is 
selected with great care. Its great deli- 
cacy and purity make it an article of 
food much sought after by those who 
appreciate a good thing. Inquire for 
Duryeas’ ‘‘ Improved Corn Starch ;’”’ Dur- 
yeas’ on every package. 


CARPETS FOR THE AUTUMN.—FOSTER 
BROTHERS invite attention to their large 
assortment of carpets of the latest im- 
portations. Moquettes, Velvets, Brus- 
sels, Tapestries, Ingrains, Oilcloths. We 
buy the best styles and quality, both 
foreign and American productions, and 
sell at as low prices,as any house in this 
country. In connection with our carpet 
business we offer upholstery goods in 
great variety. Lace curtains, window 
shades, and lambrequins made to order. 
Foster BrRotTHers, 309 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn (old stand of HusTED and 
CARLL). 


Are you Going to Paint? 
Those of our readers intending to Paint 


their dwellings this fall, and who wish a | By H. R. 


really good and durable article, are re- 
quested to send to the Averill Chemical 
Paint Co., 32 Burling Slip, N. Y., before 
purchasing goods of other manufact- 


Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch 
is absolutely pure. For puddings, cus- 
tards, blanc mange, &c., it has no equal. 


“Her feet from ’neath her petticoat, 


Like little mice crept in and out,” said Sir 
John Suckli of his sweetheart. Do you 
know why ? use net e wore English Chan- 
nel Shoes, or would have if they had been 
three bh Ladies, b 


undred — ago. 
no other. 


Dyeing and and Cleaning. 


our Dyeing and Cleaning to the New 
uane street, 7! 
nt stree an 
reet, Philadelphia. 


168 
orth Eighth s stree 


Mary had a little tooth, 
ary’s breath was pure 
As an that Dlow— 
Which made and kept joo so. 


THE gang Machine Silk, 50 and 100 


as become the universal favor-| Yes 


Ite. every spo is warranted to give perfect 


Any Postmaster is authorized to send 
for free price-list Jones Scale, ton, 


Ir you want a pure white, strong and 
glossy Starch, ask your grocers for Dur- 


yeas’ “Satin Gloss 8 ” 
you get it. tarch, and see that 


“MUSIC, | 


RADED SINGERS 


Hor Day Schools. 
& E. E. Whittemore. 


a can use GRADED SINGERS 


intended to commence "the ry of 
singling, in the pe, partment. In i- 
hools it carries the pupil through the lower 
three years of time 


doz 
‘te {n itself. If, and is ada to In- 


ada ee Seminaries. 


q r doz 
No. 3, a collection, of music, ar- 


o 
ranged ‘in three to the wants 
femal male cer cents; $7.20 per 


No. 4 is intended for High Schools and all adult 
classes of mixed voices when the four peste ave 
A useful chorus-book, containing se- 
lections from the masters,and many pieces suit- 
able for concerts, etc. Price, 
$9.60 per 8 en copies mailed, upon re- 
ceipt of retail | price. y 


Publish ed b 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


A New Candidate for Popularity 


VINEYARD OF SONG. 


By CHESTER G. ALLEN and THEO. F. SEWARD. 
A Fine Collection of 
School Sengs, Anthems, 


Choruses, etc. 
Especially Prepared for MUSICAL INSTITUTES 
and CONVENTIONS, as well as for SINGING 
SCHOOLS and. DAY SCHOOLS, 


NOW READY. 
The “ Blementary "” Department of 


The Vineyard of Song 


is believed to be superior to anything San gen 
a It is simple, concise a 
is believed that and 
Teachers will find 


VINEYARD OF SONG 


the most.Complete and Thorough Musical Instruc- 
tion Book ever issued 


Vineyard of Song 


Contains 192 Pages; Retail Price, 75 Cts. $7.50 per 
dozen copies. 


82” Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


Perkin’'s Anthem Book ! ! 


PRICE $1.50. $13.50 PER DOZ. 


A new and excellent collection, by W. O. Perkins. 
Will be warmly welcomed by Choirs. as the anthems 
are not difficult, and are just what is needed for 

and “Voluntary” piece 


THE SONG MONARCH! 


PRICE 75 CENTS. PER DOZEN, $7.50. 


The best book of tlie Season for Ginetng Schools. 
principals and W af She mont 
8 os 

ing character. — 


THE LEADER!! 
PRICE $1.38. $12.00 PER Doz. 


The New Church Music Book, by H. R. PALMER, 
assisted by L.O. EMERSON, gentlemen whose previ- 
ous books have been more successful than any 
others. Please ae. ne. 


American School 


MUSIC READERS. 


In 3 books. Price 35 cts., 50 cts., and 0 cts. 


ERSON 
Already in’ successful use the 


Glees, 


Sold by all dealers. Either’ 
far er book sent post-paid 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
71l Broadway, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Offices, Nos. 5and 7 John St., New York. 


118 Broadway, near 26th St., N. Y. 
279 Fulton r. Till rook! 47 Nort 
8th St., "Philadelphia in. W. 47 North 


All kinds of Press Good we Is, 
Clean Gi ents, “Coats, Pants, | 
yed or Clean t 
Kid Galore. and Feath hers Dyed and Cl oad te 
and Muslin Window Shades, Chintz Curtains, etc.. 
ane Goods and returned 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


t Stock o 
Englieh and vAmerican Books 


CATALOGU No. 
38, FREE. 


m 
Brothers. 3 Beekman 
pposite New Post-office. 


District Schools, whether graded |. 


LINE.—ESTABLISHED 1840. 


NOTICE. 

With the view of diminishing the chances of 
collision the Steamers of this Line will take a spec- 
ified coarse for all seasons of the year. 

On the outward passage from "Queenstown to 
New York or Boston, crossing meridian of 50 deg. 
a 43 deg. lat., or nothing to the north of 43 deg. 

‘On the homeward passage, crossing the me dian 
of 50 deg, at 42, or nothing to the north of 42 deg. 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROY- 

AL MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 
between Liverpool, Boston and New York, calling 
at Cork Harbor, Fee 3 twice a week from New 
aem and, after A t, twice a week from Bos- 
For freight or passage apply to 


C. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent, 


PACIFIC MAIL 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


To California, Japan, and China, 
via Panama. 


The magnificent Steamers of this ape, com 
ing the “ ACAPULCO ** COLON.” “HENR 
AUNCEY,” and ° YsoF PANAMA,” leave 
Pier foot of orth Eves, New York, 


every alternate SATUR DAY, con- 
necting a¢ Paneme with th the Company’s Steamers 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico Central 
American States, ana for Callao, Val- 


ny’s splendid aes leave San 

or Yoko , Hong Kong and Shang- 

hai, every fortnight. 
RATES OF 

(Including meals, berth and all necessaries for the 


) 
New York to San Francisco, $50, $100, $110 currency. 
Francisco to #85 or old. 
San Francisco to Hong or oid. 
Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, 
quarter fare; under 2 hy ree. 
A competent Surgeon on board. 


One hundred pounds Tickets, 
For Freight t and J T 7 or further in- 


on, Bi ce, on e wharf, foot 
rth te. New York 
RUFUS HA GLLAY. 
Managing Superintendent. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


THE Sri TRANSATLANTIO COMPA- 
NY’S MAIL 8 PS BETWEEN NEW 
YORK AND HAVRE, CALLING AT BREST. 
The splendid vessels on this favorite route for 

the Continent (being more southerl 4, any 

wil] sail from pier No. 3 North River, as 

PEREI 

FRANC LENDO 


dat urday, 
PRICE OF PA (ancluding reine) 
First CABIN.. 8 .875 | T 
Excursion Tickets i reduced ra 
American travelers, by taking this yok avoid 
both transit by English railway and the discom- 
forts of crossing the Channel, besides saving time, 


gna e 
MACKENZIE, AGENT, 55 Broadway. 


/IMPERIAL GRANUM. 


THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This justly celebrated DIETETIC Preparation is, 
in composition, principally the GLUTEN derived 
from the White Winter Flint Wheat Cereal, a solid 
extract, the invention of an eminent Chemist. 

It has not only been highly recommended, but 
certified to by a large number of Chemists and 
PHYSICIANS—representing a very high degree of 
medic.I science—as the 

SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 
FOOD .- 


for the growth of Infants and Children, and for 
Mothers lacking sufficient nourishment for their 
offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive 6 organs, it emb 
in its elementary composition— 


That which makes Strong Bone and Muscle. 
hat which Good d Blood. 
That is d Friendly to the 


And that which Acts as a Preventive of 
ww f Disorders incidental to Child- 


It would he anything in 
Food or Dessert more creamy A Gelichouns or 
more nourishing and | 3atrength as an aliment 
in the sick room, ee its rare excellence, espec- 
lally for Infants an dren, and for all 


il 
cases of general opility as been incontestibly 
proven. 


See circulars for testimonials. Sold by Druggiste 
generally, and at the wholesale depot oy 


CARLE & STRONG, 


153 Water Street. New York, 
Say you saw this advertisement in this paper. 


A FAMOUS 


VITALIZING 


TONIC 


restore and in- 


crease your tality, a Power 
and Energy, invigorate the Brain ervous Sys- 
tem, stimu ate and restore the A — tite, promote 
refreshing Sleep, and a BUILD UP, INVI T 
and VIT E the entire system. 
WINCHESTER’S 


Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 


This —- TONIC is invaluable to CONSUMP- 
above else, need 
STRENGTH the CONSUMPTIVE'S test need 
NGTH STRENGTH to to 


Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. ee oe by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. 


Farness, look to your Stock, your main dependence 
for work. If out of order, use these Powders. 


Ask your Store-keeper for them. 


gine 
Y | glish. Careful ove 


EDUCATIONAL. 


WNGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 


MISS M. LOUISE PUTNAM 


Will open the ninth year of her school, at her rest- 
dence, No. 6&8 MARLBOROUGH STREET, BOSTON, 
MASS., Sept. 24, 1874. 

Refers by permission to her patron, Right Rev 
Benjamin H. Paddock, D-D., Bishop of Massachu- 
setts; alsoto Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., 
Bishop of Central New York; Hon. Wm. M. 
Evarts, New York; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., 
Harvard University. Circulars may be obtained 
by addressing Miss Putnam. 


ENN SYLVANIA MILITARY Acap- 

EMY, Chester. Pa or Boarders only.) 
sion opens s Wedne ro cation 
elevated and AR 
ings hand 


h 
ample; Build. 
10dious; o 


ners of Cadets. For circulars app ay.£0 
CoL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


UITION, WITH BOARD, for TWO 
PUPILS, "to fit for college, in a country town 
12 miles from Cambridge, the. of a Har- 
graduate (with honors Has fitted for 

the J a Class. Te 


Best referen 
pupil. Address F. T. FULLER, Wayland, Mass. 
PLACE SCHOOL for 


year $600 pe ranpum. Six Six 
essors e upils for ege, Scien 
School p apiis fo Hoffman & 
Associate Principals. 


Mex, TARDIVEL, 25 W. 46th St., 
N. Y., reopens ner French. English and Ger- 
ool for Young Ladies 


ing and 
ten gentlemen are attached 


a 
the 


COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, 
YOUNG LADIES 
Course o comp: and Fine 
Arts a str h. Sch 
Sei. 16. For Circylars, address C. 0. 
Principal and Propfietor. 


APLE HALL INSTITUTE, a board- 
Island IENOT, A n cipal ; — 
ate, scientific and business courses Frenc 
German ; language of the ‘family 
rms, ve day boarders, $350; m 
only extra. (inone Sept. 15. 


RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S BOARD 
ING and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies 


and Children, No. 7 East 42d Street, New York, will 
reopen October Ist. ‘Send for Circulars. 


AMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
A Home, and thorough tuition. 
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THE LOUISIANA ENTANGLEMENT. 


T has been our earnest wish, ever since Lee’s 
surrender, to make an honorable peace be- 
tween the North and the South, so long and so 
unhappily estranged, and to reunite the two sec- 
tions in bonds of enduring friendship. To this 
end we have been willing to treat the conquered 
party not only justly and fairly, but even gener- 
ously. We have longed to see all the wounds 
made by the war healed as speedily as possible ; 
and hence, while maintaining with firmness the 
principles settled by the conflict of arms, we have 
diligently sought to give no occasion of offense to 
our Southern brethren, but to win their confidence 
by every reasonable concession to their wishes and 
even their prejudices. In this spirit we have 
treated and shall continue to treat the Louisiana 
. entanglement, dealing justly with all the parties, 
and seeking to restore order on the basis of truth 
and justice. 

That the work of reconstruction has in some 
respects been badly managed we have no doubt, 
and yet we see, no reason for impeaching the mo- 
tives of those on whom the chief responsibility 
for this work was devolved. The issues upon 
which they were required to act were as new as 
they were important and perplexing, and great 
mistakes were not incompatible with the purest 
intentions. The Louisiana trouble has its roots 
in the conflicts precipitated in the progress of re- 
construction, and which subsequent events have 
tended to foster rather than heal. Whatever mis- 
takes the Government has made, the old master 
class may fairly be held nsible, to a very large 
extent, for the evils under ey are now suf- 
fering: If they had accepted the enfranchisement 
of the negroes cheerfully and\in)good faith, they 
might éasily, through them, havée’secured for them- 
selves all the advantages of a government founded 
in justice and equality. Instead of this, they took 
a course which gave the newly enfranchised class 
good reason to suspect them of a design to keep 
them in a state of political and social vassalage, 
if not to remand them again to slavery. Just 
here was the opportunity of unscrupulous and 
designing carpet-baggers, which they were not 
slow to improve, and by means of which, they 
have plundered the Southern people and brought 
reproach upon the Republican cause. To a large 
extent, therefore, the white people 6f the South 
are legitimately responsible for the evils by which 
they are so deeply afflicted. We say this in per- 
- fect kindness, and only because it is necessary to 
' a fair understanding of the present state of affairs. 

‘It is not yet too late for them to retrieve this 
false step. If, instead of forming ‘‘ White Leagues” 
and filling the air with clamors for “‘ a white man’s 
government,” they would frankly acknowledge 
the equal rights of the negro, and give unmis- 
takable evidence of their purpose to vindicate 
them to their fullest extent, they might speedily 
drive the carp€t-baggers to the wall. If they 
deprecate national legislation in behalf of the 
negro’s rights, let them show by their own con- 
duct that no such legislation is necessary, but 
that those rights are amply guaranteed in their 
own friendly disposition toward the newly enfran- 
chised class. 


We must think that Gen. Grant made a sad. 


mistake at the outset in hastily recognizing by 
telegraph the Kellogg usurpation. The requisite 
caution at this point would have averted the 
troubles resulting from a precipitancy which, 


| however free from partisan bias, was certainly 


most unfortunate. He may have been technically 
right, but the result has shown that he was prac- 
tically wrong in assuming the legality of an ad- 
ministration founded upon fraud and usurpation ; 
and when the fraud was clearly demonstrated by 
a committee of Congress, we think he should have 
urged it upon that body as an imperative duty 
to find some way of expelling the usurpers from 
power and guaranteeing to the people of Louisiana 
a fair election. lt was not enoygh merely to in- 
vite the attention of Congress to the subject and 
to inform them that he should continue to recog- 
nize the authority of the usurpers unless Con- 
gressional interference should compelachange. A 
more earnest and decided recommendation on the 
part of the Executive would doubtless have been 
effectual with that body ; whereas, what the Pres- 
ident actually said simply served as an apology 
for leaving matters to drift on as they might and 
must. 

Of course, after these preliminaries, the Presi- 
dent had no alternative but to put down the re- 
cent attempt at revolution. Every consideration 
both of principle and expediency required that he 
should do so. 
owes it to himself and to the country to find, if 
possible, some way of giving the people of Louisi- 
ana an opportunity for a fair and honest electién. 


| One thing he might and ought to do instanter— 


viz., remove the partisan United States officers 
by. whose means the Kellogg usurpation was orig- 
inally consummated, and fill their places with 


fair-minded, honest men, having the confidence 


of all parties in Louisiana. In the judgment of 
many intelligent men this simple measure, which 
is entirely within the constitutional powers of the 
President, would remove the most formidable ob- 
stacle to a fair adjustment of the difficulty. If 
this should not prove effectual, let him next con- 
sider whether Congress should not be called to- 
gether, in extra session, to find a remedy for evils 
that are working incalculable mischief, not only 
to the people of Louisiana, but to the whole coun- 
try. We have little doubt that the removal of 
dishonest officials, followed by a hint from the 
President to Governor Kellogg that he will be ex- 
pected to give the parties opposed to him the 
guarantees which they are seeking at his hands 
of an honest election, would prove effectual, If 
the: President cannot subject the usurping Gov- 
ernor to any legal restraint, he certainly ought to 
restrain him by all the moral influences with 
which the National Executive is armed. 


CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 


ELIGION is connected in some minds with 
the idea of servitude. It is partly through 
the fault of religious teachers that this is so. ~In 
the name of religion:there have been set up claims 
which were purely tyrannous. The medieval 
Church, the Roman Church of to-day, demands 
the absolute subjection of its members, in their 
beliefs and their actions, to a human authority. 
The Protestant churches, relinquishing a part of 
this assumption, too often require a submissive 
acceptance of their doctrinal teaching, under pen- 
alty of retribution hereafter. Veiled in a great 
many ways, the declaration is made, in substance : 
‘‘You must believe thus and so, or you will be 
eternally lost.” 

All such assumptions, though made in the name 
of religion, are usurpations. It is the height of 
arrogance for any body of men to pronounce, not 
only that they have found the final and absolute 
truth, but that to differ from them involves eter- 
nal perdition. To oppose such assumptions is not 
only a right but a sacred duty. So far as any 
man in submission to them represses. his impulses 
toward sincere and unsparing inquiry for truth, 
he by that very act condemns himself, and suffers 
a penalty in the loss of a part of his manhood. 

True religion calls men to use every faculty in 
the search fortruth. It resents as its foe every 
effort to bar honest inquiry, by whatever sacred 
name sanctioned. The Scriptures themselves 
claim no exemption from the most searching scru- 
tiny and the most fearless judgment. They are 
indeed to be revered and held sacred for the truth 
which they contain. But, by that very word, it 
is the truth in their pages that is to be sought ; 
and if anything in them does not approve itself 
to the reason and moral sense as true, it is to be 
rejected, in fidelity to their highest spirit. If facts 


‘show that the world was not made according to 


the account in Genesis, it is a poor tribute to the 
Maker to shut our eyes to the facts, and stick to 
the disproved record. If the imprecatory psalms 


2 


But, now that he has done it, he. 


shock the heart that has learned in Christ's school, 
they must be regarded simply as waymarks show- 


ing how far the Divine education of man has ad-— 
vaneed. If anything in the Scriptures, or in the - 


traditional interpretation of them, conflicts with 
the proved facts of science and history, or with 


| the moral sense developed by the teachings of 


Christ and the indwelling of the Spirit of God, 
it must be relinquished. Does this dishonor the 
Bible? The real dishonor to that matchless book 
is the perversion that in its. name would silence 


the utterances of reason and the voice of God | in | 


the soul. 


- Much more must it be said of the creeds which — 


in later days have been formulated, that they have 
absolutely no authority which should deter men 
from freely testing and fearlessly rejecting their 
contents. There is a great deal of shallow and 
conceited rejection of old beliefs. There is a coun- 


terfeit liberalism which ignorantly and flippantly | 


throws aside beliefs in which the noblest thought - 


and richest feeling of the past are stored. But 
none the less must be asserted the right of men 
who think soberly and carefully to refuse to be- 
lieve any doctrine, however high in the church's 


estimation, which does not commend itself to their | 


best sense of truth. Not he who does this is in 


danger, but he who refases to be true to his own 
sense of truth ; who from timidity or love of ease 
holds to paths which his highest nature bids him 
leave. 

But, we are told, there is One before whom this 


lofty independence must be laid down. We must _ 


bow in submissive homage, if not before chureh 


or Bible or creed, yet certainly before God. But, 


who is the God before whom we are to bow, and 


on what ground does he claim our homage? Are 
we to adore an inscrutable Power, whose nature 
and acts are utterly beyond our comprehension, 
of whom we only know that he is supreme? That 
is the act of a slave. No such blind and base sub- 
mission is a worthy offering to the God whom Je- 
sus reveals as our Father. Or, are we to bow 
before a Deity who himself is bound by no such 
law of right as binds us ; who makes his creatures 
powerless to choose or shun, and then sentences 
whom of them he will to eternal torments for his 
own glory? To adore such a being, if such a one 
there were, would be impiety. To abhor the very 
thought of such enthroned injustice and immeasur- 
able cruelty is the instinct of Christian manhood. 
The God whom we are called to worship is su- 
preme goodness. It is becausegof his goodness 
that we are to worship him. We gather, from all 
our knowledge and experience of what is best, the 
thought of spotless purity, of justice perfect and 
all-reaching, of love that gives its own life for 
others and lives but to bless. We carry up toward 
the height of infinitude all we see of beauty in na- 
ture, all we know of exquisite goodness in the no- 


blest and sweetest men and women, all we feel in 


ourselves of deepest yearning toward a higher life. 


We look into the unmeasured depths that -the™ 
character of Jesus opens to us, and invest that — 


character with the amplitude of eternity. We let 


our thoughts fly back into the abysses of the © 
world’s past history, out into the unmeasured 


starry universe, forward into the dim future; and 
in our thought we set central and regnant over all 


a beneficent purpose that guides the mighty 


whole to issues of transcendent good. 


It is thus that we form our idea of God. And , 
before such a God all that is best in us bows in — 


spontaneous homage, It isin no servile submis- 
sion, but in the highest freedom, with most joyful 
willingness, that we accept and rejoice in his sov- 


ereignty. We accept him as we choose whatever is ~ 


best ; as the eye delights in beauty, as the intellect 
reaches out for knowledge, as the heart seeks those 
And, in serving © 


who are lovable for its friends. 
this God—which is, seeking to be like him—all the 
best part of our nature sympathizes and aids. 
is that part of us which we ourselves despise that 
has to be sacrificed and put under foot. It is not 


the desire for knowledge, or the sense of manly in- 
pendence, or the sentiments of justice and right,. 


or the warm human affections—it is none of these 
things that must be denied in. the Christian ser- 
vice. It is the animalism, the arrogance, the disre- 
gard of others, the malicious and revengeful ele- 


ments, all the ignoble part of us, that must be . 


fought down and mastered. It is the very things 
that would set up an intolerable tyranny within 


us that must be overcome that we may enter into. 


Christian manhood. No manisso truly and nobly 
free as he who walks in the footsteps of Christ. 
‘* Where the spirit of the Lord is,” says the apos- 
tle, ‘‘ there is liberty.” | 


It. 
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- Freedom of the inferior sort is given to eelf- 
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assertion. It‘stands much upon its rights. And 
when this lower freedom comes into a place of 
authority, it exacts from those under it a full ac- 
knowledgement of its superiority. But Jesus gave 
the world a new teaching. ‘‘ Whosoever will be 
great among you, let him be your minister, and 
whosoever of you will be the chiefest, let him be 
the servant of all.” That is, the mark of true 
greatness is to serve those who are under it. It is 
to do as the mother does for her young child. We 
can hardly measure how much she is above it in 
intelligence and in everything which we value and 
honor. But she puts the full store of her being at 
the service of the little unconscious thing in her 
arms. All the day long she holds it, and ministers 
to it. All the night she is ready to wake at its 
feeblest cry. For her no rest is sacred if the babe 
wants her, nothing in her life is held back from 
its need, and no pleasure can.compare with thus 
giving herself away to it. Noslave is so bound as 
she, and no one in the world is so joyful! And 
this is the image of that wider giving away of self 
which is the highest gain. As the Lord of all be- 
came the servant of all, so the man who holding 
himself free from all «servile bondage uses his 
freedom wholly in the service of men,—he only has 
found true and divine liberty, the “ glorious lib- 
erty of the children of God.” | 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN UNITY.* 


TTNHE most notable movement in the direction of 

I. Christian unity that we have observed of late 
is that of the Home Mission Boards of the Presby- 
terian and Congregational Churches. 
the general effect of conflicting effort in localities 


where both denominations have workers, or are 


rendering financial assistance, the Secretaries of 
both Boards make an earnest appeal to the mem- 
bers of. both churches, and particularly to those 
who are engaged in the work or enjoying the 
benefits of the Missions, to ‘‘ magnify the weightier 
matters of the common faith and waive the less 
important,” to the end that in their labors neither 
society need feel itself in antagonism to the other, 
nor feel it necessary, for denominational purposes 
alone, to support a weak society whose spiritual 
welfare would be equally well sustained in the fel- 
lowship of an equally weak society belonging to 
the other denomination. 

The economic argument in favor of the course 
proposed is easily presented and is unanswerable. 
One church building costs less than two ; it is easier 
to support one minister than two; and all funds 
which either society might be able to liberate 
could be profitably expended in neighborhoods 
now needing assistance which the Home Mission 
' Boards are unable to render. There will also be 
afforded the opportunity to supply more capable 
pastors than can justly be sent to small congrega- 
tions. Finally, the united memberships of two 
congregations will often find themselves able to 
- dispense entirely with the assistance which in 
their divided state each one required, and there 
will, therefore, be liberated additional funds and 
anen for service elsewhere. 

Upon the efficacy of the working power of the 
churches, the beneficial influence of the change 
recommended plainly presents itself. Pastors, 
people, other Genominations and the public at 
large are generally affected more.powerfully by a 
ehurch numerically strong than by a weak one. 
The sense of responsibility under which every pas- 
ter labors naturally increases with the enlarging 
of his field of labor. The competency of the lay- 
workers drawn from the midst of a large number 
of men and women is naturally greater than can 
be expected from those chosen from a more limit- 
.ed membership. Upon other denominations the 
-effect is stimulating, and is also productive of a 
‘degree of that respect which, in religious bodies 
as well as in secular ones, is generally measured by 
the importance of the recipient. Of the unsecta- 
rian public it seems an established fact that it 
habitually attends the churches which have the 
largest membership. 

Weighty, however, as are the politic reasons in 
favor of the proposed change, the moral and spirit- 
ual bearings of the movement are of far greater 
importance. There is nowhere in the East a state 
of society composed of so widely differing elements 
as is that of the West. An enormous number of 
ignorant, unchristian people are found in our Bor- 
der States, and, while they may be no worse, nor 
exist in greater proportion than their Eastern 
counterparts, they are more vigorous and aggres- 
sive. These people cannot, as in the East, be sep- 
arated and cast off from society. They are, too, 
largely of the most hopeful element of the. so- 


Deploring 


called dangerous class, for they seem, as a rule, to 
be rather the results of untrained energies and 
uncontrolled feelings than of the indolence and 
dishonesty which has produced our own trouble- 
some neighbors. We know, from observation dur- 
ing long residence among them, that from this 
very class are made the most earnest, intelligent, 
warm-hearted Christians that are found in the 
Western churches. That generosity and largeness 
of nature which seems to characterize the resi- 
dents of all new countries is here exhibited in full- 
est measure, and to such people the spectacle of 
even an ‘‘armed neutrality ” between denomina- 
tions claiming similar groundworks of belief is 
worse than demoralizing, for it brings into con- 
tempt the cause itself as well as its adherents. 
The great union camp-meetings which were held 
in the early days of the West accomplished more 
good among the particular class alluded to than 
denominational effort, no matter how pure and 
earnest, has ever been able to effect. Whether 
the {influence exerted was due to the numerica] 
strength of the attendance, or to the absence of 
denominational bickering or teaching, or to the 
moral effect of the union of adherents of differing 
faiths, we have reason to hope for similar results 
if similar conditions are brought about by the 
friends of Home Missions. The spiritual effect 
upon the members of the united bodiescannot fail 
to be very happy. To forego intellectual prefer- 


abandon the lesser for the sake of the greater ; to 
enter with sympathy and whole-heartedness into 
the relationship of Christian brotherhood, will be 
to practice in larger measure that love which is 
the fulfilling of the law. It would be to cast good 
seed upon good ground, and would justify the ex- 
pectation of a glorious harvest. 


UNITARIAN TENDENCIES. 


T the Unitarian National Conference, two 

resolutions, introduced by James Freeman 
Clarke, were the subject of a long and interesting 
debate. One of them provided for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to convey to the Congrega- 
tional National Council ‘‘ our sympathy with their 
work in maintaining and defending the freedom 
of the churches against ecclesiastical authority, 
and our wishes for their success in advancing 
Christian life and work in our land.” This was 
carried. The other resolution proposed the send- 
ing of a similar Committee to the next annual 
meeting of the Free Religious Association to ‘ ex- 
press our good wishes and sympathy with their 
endeavor to promote the cause of religious lib- 
erty.” This, after a long discussion, was tabled, 
by an overwhelming vote. The ground taken on 
both sides upon this question deserves attention. 
Dr. J. F. Clarke, certainly himself a Christian in as 
full and eminent a sense as any man in the denom- 
ination, favored the expression of sympathy with 
the Free Religionists, expressly on the ground— 
which all the speakers on this side seem to have 
taken—that the Free Religious Association was 
not hostile to Christianity ; that it was open to its 
friends as well as its opponents; and that it rep- 
resented only the principle of absolutely free in- 
quiry for truth. But, in spite of this plea, and the 
able advocacy of Dr. Clarke, Edward E. Hale, 
Robert Collyer, Charles G. Ames, and others, the 
motion was emphatically rejected. It was rejected 


| on the ground that in effect the weightof the Free 
| Religionists was cast against Christianity, and 


that sympathy with them would be interpreted 
as lukewarmness toward Christianity. Thus, 
while equally warm and faithful friends of dis- 
tinctive Christianity were found on both sides of 
the debate, the great majority of the Conference 
chose to emphasize their Christian faith in the 
most unmistakable manner. They said in effect : 
It is more important to declare that Unitarians are 
Christians than that they believe in freedom of 
inquiry. 

: The other resolution, for a Committee to express 
sympathy with the Congregationalists, met with 
some natural opposition, on the ground of denom- 
inational self-respect. ‘‘They are the larger 
body,” it was urged, ‘‘and it was they who cast 
us out ; let them inake the first overture of friend- 
ly regard.” We hold it thoroughly honorable to 
the Conference that this natural scruple was over- 
borne by a spirit of Christian unity too strong to 
stand upon punctilio. The terms of the resolution 
claim no special sympathy in theology ; they spec- 


ify the honorable distinction common to both 


bodies, the freedom of the local. church; and 
ive good wishes for. success “in advancing 


| Christian life and work in our land,”. -9 anything 


ences that fundamental truths may prevail; to | 


— 


could be wanting to ensure a hearty response © 
from the Council at New Haven, it is supplied’ 
in the personal composition of the Committee. . 
Dr. Ellis is honored and loved for his Christian 
piety wherever he is known, and has been wel-- 
comed to the pulpit of Yale College: Mr. Hale is 
a man who eminently belongs to the church uni-’ 
versal ; and Mr. Dorman B. Eaton in behalf of the - 
laity worthily completes the trio. We are sure that 
a warm brotherly welcome will greet these gen- 
tlemen at New Haven. The body that can send 
such men as representatives needs no other cre- 
dentials to show that the Spirit of God dwells in it. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, whatever may be said of the attitude of 
some of its members in respect to the claims of Chris- 
tianity, performed a work at its recent session upon . 
which every Christian must smile. It made peace bé-_ 
tween the factory owners and factory laborers of Bel- 
fast, and thus ended a most calamitous “strike.”’ Both - 
parties accepted the mediation of the Association, and .- 
the result was indicated in the black cloud of smoke 
that was seen to arise from factory chimneys over the 


city of Belfast, while the Association was yet in ses-.- 
A council of ministers could not have donea — 


sion. 
more Christian work than this. 


—The Episcopalian augurs despairingly for the 
future of the Episcopal Church in Illinois, from the | 
election of the Rev. Dr. Seymour, a High Churchman 


and Ritualist, as the successor of Bishop Whitehouse. . 
“The sacramentarian and sacerdotal teachings will . 
still be continued and encouraged, and those who op- 
pose and condemn them as unscriptural, and contrary . 
to the Gospel and to Christianity, will be of that ‘sect © 
We feel called 
upon to weep with them that mourn over such a de-_ 


which is everywhere spoken against.’ 


parture from the truth of the Gospel, and the simplic- 
ity of Christ, as makes such results as the election of 
the successful candidate possible.”’ 


—We are glad to be at liberty to say that the ar- - 
ticle Tyndall’s Philosophy ”’ in last week’s Chris- 
tian Union was written by Professor Albert R. Leeds, 
of the Stevens Institute of Technology, in Hoboken. — 
The men best able to cope with Tyndall are those who 
have had scientific rather than purely theological 
training. It isa great defect in our theological schools 
that they leave their students wholly uninstrueted in 
the rudiments of natural science; and the result is that 
when as ministers they come to deal with the difficulties 
arising from scientific methods of thought, they are 
rarely able to comprehend them. Where a theological 
sehool is connected with a university, it would be easy 
to remedy this, and it ought to be remedied. If it be — 
not altogether audacious, we would suggest that a . 
year’s training in a chemical laboratory might be as 


profitable to an embryo minister as the same time _ 


spent on Hebrew, of which, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, he hardly retains enough to hammer out ap _ 
Old Testament text in the original. 


—David Lee Child, one of the earliest as well as . 


ablest of the early American Abolitionists, died at — 
Wayland, Mass., last week, aged 80 years. He was a 


graduate of Harvard, of the same class with George 


Bancroft, Caleb Cushing, and other eminent men, and -. 
was for a time Secretary of Legation at Madrid. Re--. 


turning home, he fitted himself for the practice of the 
law, and for some years followed that profession. Sub- 
sequently he became editor of the Massachusetts Jour- 


nal, a daily paper established in Boston by the friends | 
of Daniel Webster. This enterprise proved a failure, - 
and Mr. Child, while yet a young man, found himself | 
struggling under a heavy load of debt. He was one of — 
the first to rally at the call of Garrison, and for years , 


was a frequent contributor to the Liberator. In 1842-3 
he was associated with his wife, L. Maria Child, the — 


well-known authoress, in the conduct of the National — 
Anti-Slavery Standard, in this city. For some years- 
past he, with his wife, has led a very retired life in - 
Wayland, on a small place inherited by her from her — 
father. He wasa man of strong integrity, and both 

his pen and his professional services were ever devoted - 


to the welfare of the poor, the unfortunate, and the 


oppressed. His devoted wife, at 70 years of age, with - 


unimpaired intellectual force, survives him. 


-—In their general house-cleanings good house- 
keepers are occasionally known to overhaul and reject 
even some things which have hitherto been invested 
with the sanctity of relics. Such an occurrence took 
place at our National Capitol a few days ago, when it 


was determined that the Secret Service Bureau was . 


not of any value even as a relic of other days, and that 
it sbould properly be cast into outer darkness. Some 


good people, in view of the late actions of certain mem- _ 
bers of the defunct Bureau, will mutter something . 
about “locking the stable door after the horse is 


stolen,” but the mass of citizens will be almost wicked 


enough to forgive the. cause out of delight at the . 
2 


effect. 
—The Reformed Church Messenger repels with 


warmth the imputation of “slowness and stupidity” 


so often bestowed upon the ‘“ Pennsylvania Dutch.” 


It affirms that the class thus stigmatized is “‘ not only ~ 
distinguished for their industrious habits. and’ their 


a 


| 
| 
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freedom from crime, pauperism and vices of a lesser 
‘gort, but will also compare favorably with the citizens 
of any other nationality on the score of intelligence. 
The Pennsylvania public school system of education 
was first suggested by a German Governor, and car- 
ried into practical effect under the administration of 
another, and has been since successfully carried for- 
ward under that of others of the same nationality.” 
It was, indeed, good Governor Ritner, a German, who 
successfully urged the adoption of the free school sys- 
tem in Pennsylvania; but Thaddeus Stevens, a Ver- 
mont Yankee, was the man who persuaded him to 
suggest this great change in the policy of the State; 
and we suspect a careful examination would show 
that the measure encountered its most formida- 
ble opposition in the German counties, and was 
finally @arried in spite of them. The “ Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch” are indeed distinguished for many vir- 
tues, and far enough from being “‘stupid’’; but that 
_they are comparatively ‘“‘slow”’ to forsake the ways 
of their fathers and adopt new ideas is manifest from 
their whole history. Nor is this national peculiarity a 
- reproach except so far as it is rooted in ignorance. 


-—The result of the work of transcribing and 
making available for the use of the Church the manu- 
~ seript minutes of the famous Westminster Assembly 
_ (November, 1644, to March, 1649,) has been given to the 

world in part in a volume of nearly six hundred pages, 

and is to be completed in another. ‘“‘ Great credit,’’ 
says the English Independent, *‘ is due to Dr. Struthers, 
to Professor Mitchell and to Mr. Maude Thomp- 
son, of the British Museum (whose able codperation 
was enlisted in the work), for the conscientious care 
and persevering industry and skill which they have 
bestowed upon it. It is known that the manuscripts 
’ are in a very indistinct form, in many parts more like 
the disconnected notes and hasty jottings of a reporter 
than formal and full records of the proceedings. They 
are almost entirely in the antiquated handwriting of 

Adoniram Byfield, one of the scribes of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, and are very difficult to be deciphered. 
But it was a labor of love and duty to the Church 
which has almost alone so faithfully adhered to the 
Westminster standards of faith and government to 
bring these interesting documents more into the 


light.”’ - 

—The Catholic Church in England has gained a 
distinguished convert in the Marquis of Ripon, lately 
a member of the Cabinet and the chief representative 
of his Government in the negotiations with the United 
States originating in the capture of the Alabama. 
The members of the Established Church are mortified 
that one so high in official position should forsake their 
fold, while, naturally enough, the Catholics are jubi- 
lant in view of his accession to their ranks. The En- 
glish Independent says that he does not belong to one 
of the ancient families, and that his estates, though 
large, do not place him in the first rank of nobility, any 
more thav his talents would have given him a place 
among English statesmen. He is proprietor of one of 
the grandest of the old monasteries, Fountains Abbey, 
and the dwellers in Ripon are afraid he will restore it 
to the Church, and that the stream of visitors who are 
at present attracted to the place may be arrested. It 
is expected that the handsome new church, decorated 
in the highest style of art, whose graceful spire rises 

among the stately trees of the park, and which it was 
supposed would belong to the Establishment, will be 
transferred to the older Church. That this will bea 
decided gain to Romanism cannot be denied. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1, In Mr. Calkins’s first article on the Scribes he states 
that Hillel was born 112 B. C., and died, at the age of 
120 years, in the same year that Christ visited Jerusa- 
lem with his parents. How could Hillel, who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Calkins’s statement, must have died when 
Christ was eight years of age, have been in the temple 
when he visited it at twelve years of age? 


HERE is a mistake in our era. Christ was 

really born four years before A.D. 1, so that Hil- 

lel, who was born in the year 112 B.C., according to the 

present mode of counting, was really born only 108 years 

before the birth of Christ, which in fact, took place 
four years before. the beginning of the Christian era. 


* 2. Ihave read that Servetus, persecuted by Catholics, 
fled to Geneva for safety, and was burned to death. 
What were his opinions ? 
He opposed the doctrine of the Trinity, which he 
claimed came into the Church with the papacy. He 
also held to some heresy about the Eucharist, but as 
his chief work was so utterly destroyed as to leave but 
three copies in existence, definite information regard- 
ing his views is not easy tocome at. He was a Spaniard, 
of very arrogant temper, and of very keen intellect. 
He maintained in advance of all the medical science of 
his time the circulation of the blood, almost as Harvey 
afterward demonstrated it. His death, procured by 
‘Calvin and approved by other eminent reformers, is a 
grievous stain upon the history of the Reformation. 


3. Is faith in Christ a voluntary or involuntary act? 
That depends. If by faith you mean credence—ac- 
oeptance of. any doctrine regarding Christ—then it is 
not directly voluntary. One cannot always believe 
what one wishes to. But, at least, one may use reason 
rightly, and may cultivate those right states of feclimg 


that will prevent evil dispositions perverting opinions. 
If by faith you mean a spirit of personal trust, super- 
added to a previous state of intellectual belief, then is 
it chiefly voluntary, a result of effort and culture. In 
saying this we do not exclude the help which God never 
fails to give. 


4. Does the Bible either directly or indirectly con- 
demn spiritualism? Do you believe it to be hurtful, 
morally or mentally? Do you think the manifesta- 
tions are humbuggery or caused by unknown physical 
laws, or that they are spiritual? Was * Planchette”’ 
ahumbug? . 

Do you expect us to solve the whole problem of 
spiritism in a few lines? As to your first question, 
under the Jewish law all intercourse with “ familiar 
spirits’? was forbidden. We cannot judge whether 
spiritualism is hurtful, morally, except by the lives of 
its professors. The tendency of a large wing of spirit- 
ualists to free love doctrines and practices has im- 
pressed us most unfavorably, though there are multi- 
tudes of spiritualists whose lives are above reproach. 
If the spirits generally talk such stuff as we find printed 
in the papers which report their speeches we should 
decidedly prefer flesh and blood schoolmasters for 
their influence on the intellect. As to the question of 
humbuggery, we answer yes, and no. It would be 
strange if there were not people who would by adroit 
management make money out of the interest in 
spiritualism. And yet there are things called spirit 
manifestations which we think cannot fairly be set 
down to the account of imposition. Some little 
understood law or force of nature may be at the 
bottom of it. We do not say that there are no such 
things as spirit-communications. We should be readier 
to believe in them if Irving would dictate something 
worthy of the author of Rip Van Winkle, and if Shak- 
speare would write ten lines one-tenth as good as his 
poorest sonnet, instead of the dreary stuff which one 
wades through in ‘spiritual’? papers. As to Plan- 
chette, there are many curious things about it which 
remind one of Baron Reichenbach’s speculations and 
experiments on force.” 


5. Hardening the heart. 


One whom we take to be an intelligent foreigner 
writes us in some concern because his friends, who 
think he holds false opinions, accuse him of hardening 
his heart against the truth. He wishes to know 
whether such a thing is possible, and if so, what con- 
stitutes hardening the heart in this way? When a 
man lets his love of his own opinion, his pride, his self- 
interest, or his prejudices, stand in the way of his re- 
ception of truth, we suppose that he hardens his heart 
against the truth. But no man hasa right to accuse 
another of hardening his heart because he holds opin- 
ions which the other may deem false or pernicious. 
Let every man use his own faculties humbly, with do- 
cility, with reverence, and at the same time with free- 
dom from prejudice and with courageous independ- 
ence. No man has aright to ask more. 


6. What is the new commentary, called The Speaker's 
Commentary ? 

It is a commentary prepared by anumber of learned 
divines of the Church of England, and intended to put 
the results of recent scholarly research within the 
reach of English readers who cannot consult more 
elaborate works. It is called The Speaker’s Commen- 
tary because it was first suggested by Hon. J. Evelyn 
Denison, at that time Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. In this country it is issued by Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. under the title of The Bible Commentary, 
at $5.00 per volumein cloth. Three or four volumes 
have been published. 


7. OTHER QUERIES. 1. The only book entitled The 
Kindergarten that we know of is one by Dr. Douai, 
published by E. Steiger, 22 Spruce Street, New York. 
It tells less about the Kindergarten than any other 
book on the subject. If you want to understand the 
question get Mrs. Kriege’s book called The Child (same 
publisher), and Wielie’s Paradise of Childhood, pub- 
lished by Milton, Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Price of this last work, 23.00. We do not know the 


price of the others mentioned, but it is about $1.00. 


All Kindergarten literature can best be ordered from 
Steiger as above. 2. The Kindergarten Messenger is 
edited and published by Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
Cambridge, Mass. Price, $1 per annum. 


THE PRECIOUS NAME. 
Matt. i. 21. 
By A. O. 


ESUS, there is no name so sweet 
As that dear name of thine, 
That tells me of Our Father’s love, 
That makes thy glories mine. 


What would I do in life’s dark ways, 
In sin and sorrow’s hour, 

Without that precious name of thine, 
Without thy saving power? 


Thy cross shall be my only boast, 
Thy name my only song, 

For none can triumph o’er my soul © 
While in thy power I’m strong. 


T’ll tell thy name to the 
While life and breath is given ; 
My glory it shall be on earth, 
My passport into heaven. 


Ohe Sundap-School. 


This is harvest time for the Sunday-schools— 
the time for making a special effort to bring in new 
scholars into the schools and missions. They do not 
always come of their own accord, and in many cases 
they will come on a kind and hearty invitation. ee 


Writing of the songs that were sung at the re- 
cent Chautauqua Sunday-school assembly, Mrs. E. M. 
Miller says that the whole argument against them 
was grandly answered there, thrilling as they did, the 
large audiertces at every meeting. ‘ Letus be careful, 
she writes, that we do not lift this gospel of song be- 
yond the reach of the blessed little lay preachers. 
Teach them the old hymns of the church, and let the 
church take up the ringing music of the children’s 
songs, old and young together joining their glad 
voices." We rather believe in this last sentiment. 
Why not have every congregation sing one good rous- 
ing Sunday-school song at least once a Sunday? It 
would wake them up, if nothing more. 


Every possible encouragement is needed just 
now by all the societies that are endeavoring to edu- 
cate the freedmen at the South; and it happens to be 
a matter which claims the attention of our Sunday- 
schools and their active friends. It is only through 
the Sunday-school that thousands of the poor blacks 
can be reached. Here they are first taught their a, b, 
c,’8, and here they first learn, in very many cases, about 
the Bible, and what it is to lead new lives. It will be 
an unfortunate hour when political disturbances inter- | 
fere with any efforts to lift up these ignorant people, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that there will be no 
hindrance to the work in the South, and only an in- 
crease of interest in itin the North. If the Sunday- 
school can be a power anywhere it ought to be among 
the freedmen, and it becomes an urgent duty to reach 
them with this agency above all others. 


Those who consider it somewhat beneath their 
dignity to teach children, (and many do) may find 
nothing specially attractive in the example of distin- 
guished persons who have showed a hearty sympathy 
with the young. The late Hon. W. C. Alexander, a 
man who achieved a name in business and public 
circles, used to find relief from care in the happy com- 
pany of the little ones wherever he went; but possibly 
this quality does not raise him in the estimation of 
some of our elder readers. ‘‘ In nothing,’’ remarks an 
exchange, ‘‘did Mr. Alexander show his real breadth 
and power more than in this earnest, touching love for 
the little children; and now that he is no more among 


the living, they will, in common with many of more 


mature age, mourn for him with deep-felt grief.’ If 
any church has these true children-loving souls on 
its lists, it should make them Sunday-school teachers if 
possible. 


Some truly democratic Christians exist who are 
considerably exercised over the subject of dress in our 
Sunday-schools, their theory being that there ought to 
be as little distinction as possible among the scholars, 
to avoid their criticising each other’s Sunday “ gear”’ 
in the classes, as they will sometimes. It is little likely 
that such a millennium—a uniform Sunday-school ap- 
parel—will ever dawn upon these few reformers, but 
they no doubt touch a matter which teachers at least 
must think about. Scholars occasionally make re-— 
marks on each other’s looks, unconsciously hurting 
each other’s feelings, and no pains should be spared to 
divert their attention from the subject, after first 
showing them the injustice of making comparisons. 
The Christian at Work takes the ground that the 
teachers should be-moderate themselves in the matter | 
of dress for example’s sake, and adds: *‘ There is no 
harm in buying the best clothes we can afford to pay 
for, nor is it wrong to conform, to a reasonable ex- 
tent, to.modern changes in the style of making our 


| garments; but as soon as a teacher passes the reason- 


able bound between decency and foppery, and adopts 
the latter, so soon does the class become a circle of 
foolishness, and the teaching little better than that 
which could be done by a shawl-frame ora hat-block.”’ 


The Connecticut Baptists purpose to have their 
State Sunday-School Committee, first, to] co¥perate 
with pastors und churches in awakening a deeper re- 
ligious interest among the young; second, to assist the 
Domestic Mission in reviving feeble churches and in — 
occupying new fields; and third, to bring the schools 
into closer sympathy with their churches by giving 
them the privilege of sustaining one of the State mis- 
sionaries with their own contributions, thus making 
all departments of the denomination one work, identi- 
fying the younger element in the congregations with 
the older, and encouraging benevolence among the 
scholars. 


Josh Billings’ quaint sermon to train up a child 
in the way he should go, but first go that way five or 
six times yourself, impresses the National Sunday- 
School Teacher as one for parents to read over. It be- 
lieves that the do-nothings in this respect are not the 
smallest part of the adult membership of congrega- 
tions. 
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Selections. 


“GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY.” 


HE stood at the bar of justice, 
A creature wan and wild, 

‘In form too small for a woman, 

In feature too old for a child; 
For a look so worn and pathetic 

Was stamped on her pale young face, 
It seemed long years of suffering 

Must have left that silent trace. 


** Your name,” said the judge, as he eyed her, 
With kindly look, yet keen, 

“Mary Maguire, if you please, sir.” 

* And yourage?” “Iam turned fifteen.” 

“ Well, Mary ’’—and then from a paper 
He slowly and gravely read— 

** You are charged here—I am sorry to say it 
With stealing three loaves of bread. 


** You look not like an offender, 
And I hope that you can show 
‘The charge to be false. Now, tell me, 
Are you guilty of this, or no?” 
A passionate burst of weeping 
. Was at first her sole reply; 
But she dried her tears in a moment, 
And looked in the judge’s eye. 


“7 will tell you just how it was, sir; 

My father and mother are dead, 

And my little brothers and sisters 
Were hungry and asked me for bread. 

At first I earned it for them, 
By working hard all day, 

But somehow the times were hard, sir, 
And the work all fell away. 


“TI could get no more employment; 
The weather was bitter cold; 
The young ones cried and shivered 
(Little Johnnie’s but four years old)— 
So what was I to do, sir? 
Iam guilty, but do not condemn; : 
I took—oh! was it stealing? 
The bread to give to them.” 


Every man in the court-room— 
Graybeard and thoughtless youth— 
Knew, as he looked upon her, 
That the prisoner spake the truth. 
Out from their pockets came kerchiefs, 
Out from their eyes sprung tears, 
And out from old, faded wallets 
Treasures hoarded for years. 


The judge's face was a study, 
The strangest you ever saw, 

As he cleared his throat and murmured 
Somethtng about the law. 

For one so learned in such matters, 
So wise in dealing with men, 

He seemed, on a simple question, 
Sorely puzzled just then. 


But no one blamed him, or wondered 

When at last these words they heard: 
** The sentence of this young prisoner 

Is for the present deferred.”’ 

And no one blamed him or wondered 
When he went to her and smiled, 

And tenderly led from the court-room, 
Himeelf, the “ guilty” child! 


AMUSEMENTS AS EDUCATORS. 


AM speaking of amusement as an educating 

influence for mankind in general. And especially 
do I plead in behalf of the needs of those who have 
none of these pleasant social surroundings—of those 
who have not these comfortable and elegant homes, 
and perchance no homes at all; who have merely stay- 
ing places nights in small rooms in attics or cellars; 
who have no improving society, no money for books 
or pictures, and, what is worse, no culture or taste as 
- yet for enjoying them; of those who are pressed down 
and burdened with daily toil for self-subsistence; 
drudging from morning till night, day after day, and 
month after month, and year after year, with little or 
no relief, few holidays, and no summer vacations, 
until the very sense of enjoyment seems to be crushed 
outofthem. Look at the ohildren of this hard-toiling, 
care-burdened class. How pinched and sad their 
faces! How stunted in growth! How shrunk and 
wizened their features even in youth! It is for such 
as these that I plead. It is the obligation of society, 
of our obligations here, to send som ream of re- 
freshing joy into the arid life of these, that I speak. It 
is for these and for that other class, who are able to 
live with more of comfort, but can afford few of the 
home refinements of taste and culture, that public 
places of amusement are needéd. Let them be pro- 
vided—pleasant places of social entertainment for the 
young, surrounded with all virtuous influences; cheap 
concerts, as in Germany—cheap in cost to the auditors, 
but not cheap in quality of performance; out-door 
concerts in summer; public pleasure grounds, gar- 
dens, galleries, gymnasiums, museums, free to visitors; 
theatrical entertainments that shall be pure and ele- 
vating, and under, perhaps, public supervision. I am 
not sure that it would not be well and wise to have a 
free theater sustained by municipal taxation, were it 
not that the tendency is already too strong to claim 
for philanthropic institutions public support. But 
especially should out-door amusements be encour- 
aged. Entertainment in the free, wholesome air is a 
double recuperator. Let there be, in our country, 


more holidays, and better provision for making them 
genuine holidays, refreshing both to mind and body. 
Especially should the hard-worked population of 
crowded cities be furnished with easy and cheap access 
to the country. Simple intercourse with free nature 
is a great restorer. Inthe material universe are stor 
the energies ‘that repair our wasted faculties; an 
these energies are as musical with the spirit of har- 
mony and delight to-day as they were in the time of 
which the old Hebrew poet said: ** When the morning 
stars sang together, and the sons of God shouted for 
joy.’’—W. J. Potter. 


ANIMALS SLANDERED BY MAN. 


HERE is fine irony in the use we make of the 

terms brutal,’’ beastly,’’ manly,’’ and hu- 
mane.”’ As no brute ever kicks its mate to death, nor 
any beast makes itself drunk, it is a happy use of 
language by which our police reports invariably 
qualify the first-class outrage as “brutal,” and the 
condition of a tipsy man wallowing in the gutter as 


] ‘“‘ beastly.” On the other hand, it is by a pretty, if 


not well-deserved compliment to ourselves, that we 
describe the courage transcendently displayed by a hen 
on behalf of her chickens as preeminently “manly ;” 
and when we have occasion to speak of compassion- 
ateness, complacently call the quality ‘‘ humanity,” 
as if the race from which have sprung all the Herods, 
Neroes, Alvas, Majendies, of ancient and modern 
times, were quite incapable of cruelty. 

In one of Asop’s fables, charmingly rendered by La 
Fontaine, a lion is shown a picture wherein a man 
stands triumphant over one of the animal’s own kind 
which he has just vanquished. The four-footed critic 
in the fable simply remarks: 

Avec plus de raison nous aurions le dessus 
Si mes confreres savaient peintre. 

We may readily imagine the transposition of terms 
of praise and blame which would follow were the 
promised experiment of teaching poor Joe (the Chim- 
panzee in the Zoological Gardens) the language of the 
deaf and dumb to prove successful, and an age of talk- 
ing animals to be inaugurated. How the eminently 
sensible goose, and the calm-judging ass would recul- 
citrate against the use of their names as synonyms of 
stupidity and folly! How those affectionate and faith- 
ful comrades—rats—would repudiate the use of the 
term ‘‘ratting”’ as signifying treachery! How those 
quarrelsome and loosely-conducted birds, the doves, 
would coo satirically under their wings at our roman- 
tic ascription to them of innocence and fidelity! And 
how one and all would hoot, snort, bray, and cackle at 
the utter absurdity of attaching to the word “ human” 
any other sense than that of consummate perfidy and 
merciless destructiveness!—New Quarterly Review. 


CHRISTIAN ZOOPHYTES. 


N his stirring little work on Life in Earnest, 

James Hamilton compares a certain class of people 
to the sea-anemone, whose monotonous life consists 
largely in twirling its feelers, floating in the tide, or 
folding itself on its foot-stalk, when the tide recedes, 
awaiting that tide’s return. This author sees a strik- 
ing resemblance between this zoophyte and the man 
whose days float over one another, leaving him to veg- 
etate on the same spot, with no high aims, no attempts 
ata forward movement. Unhappily, the comparison 
is happy. Men, contented to fasten themselves to the 
rock of inactivity, simply diving, now and then, for 
periwinkles, are found in almost every Christian 
church. Too sluggish to move themselves, when the 
tide of religious excitement goes down they sink too, 
fold their arms, double themselves up, and become 
spiritually as numb as a mud turtle struck in the ten- 
derest part by agymnotus. It matters not how high 
the tide is, or how near the feelers of the Christian 
zoophyte are to the altar, he gathers no inspiration. 
He floats in silence. Without inward emotion, he is 
moved only as the waves of salvation beat against him 
—against, and not through him. He is like an engine 
boiler full of cold water; he — freeze, but he can- 
not explode. 


parture for Kissengen, Prince Bismarck was enter- 
tained at a private performance by a Saxon military 
band, and one of the members furnished to a Dresden 
paper an account of the manner in which he received 
them. Showing them over his house, he pointed toa 
desk in his wife’s room and remarked that from the 
beginning he had entrusted his wife with his money 
affairs, while he attended to politics, a course which he 
recommended to every married man. The continu- 
ation of the interview is told as follows: 

Drawing a table out of a corner, he said: “At this table M. 
Thiers, M. Favre and I played a dummy game at whist. That 
dummy was won partly owing to you Saxons; for if all had not 
been so brave I should have held no trumps in my hand. 
When we began to negotiate, the gentlemen would not un- 
stand my French, because I demanded too much. There- 
upon I spoke German to them, and that they would not at 
first properly understand; but at last we agreed. They con- 
ceded everything, and when they had signed their names to 
it I again spoke French to them. Had we been united two 
hundred years ago, we need not have been tyranized over by 
the French ; but now, thank God, we are united, and I hope 
we shall remain so. If they once more require it, we shall 
again give them a fall.” Alluding te the war of 1866, the 
Prince said he had always respected the Saxons, for they 


| above all had the courage to stand firm against Prussia, when 


SomE or BIsMARCK’s CHAT.—Just before his de- 


| 


all the others had lost their heads. “ Yeu must see,” he said, 
“that it could not be helped. We were forced to find out 
which of us was the strongest.” 


ENGLISH IN ENGLAND.—It is high time that En- . 


glishmen were taught to speak and write English. The 
half of the population of these islands is about as un- 
intelligible to the other half as if it were talking Welsh. 
A Yorkshire and a Devonshire peasant thrown into 
company would not understand each other as readily 
as an Irishman and a Highlander talking Gaelic to each 
other. Even amongst ne people who are fairly edu- 
cated, and who live in those large circles of popula- 
tion in which provincialisms are supposed to die out, 
the English language is subjected to serious ill-treat- 
ment. Half the country members of the House of 
Commons omit the final consonant in words ending 
with ing. Many of them talk of Indiar. The tricks 
played with the letter h which are common in many 
social circles do not appear, as a rule, in Parliament, 
exeept where the rural representative has to pro- 
nounce such a word as “behind.” It would be an 
ignominious thing if thirty millions of Japanese were 
to be found speaking better English than the English 
themselves. However, the eastern nations have an odd 
habit of imitation. Every one knows the story of the 
Chinese tailor who made a coat according to pattern 
by imitating all the rents in it; and perhaps the Japan- 
ese will take the English language as it is, reproducing 
all the current faults of pronunciation.—London News. 


Cruths and Crifles. 


—The dentist’s profession must be a lucrative 
one—he makes his money by achers. 


—Why is the elephant the: most sagacious of 
travelers? Because he never takes his eyes off his 
trunk. 


—Out in Wisconsin a horse kicked and killed a 
book-agent, whereupon the citizens made a donation- 
party for the horse, and he now has oats enough to last 
him a full horse lifetime. 


—A red-nosed gentleman asked a wit whether he 
believed in spirits. ‘‘ Ay, sir,’’ replied he, looking him 
full in the face, ‘‘ I see too much evidence before me to 
doubt it.”’ 


—It was mentioned one day to President Lin- 
coln that two young ladies of his acquaintance had 
quarreled and loaded each other with abuse. ‘‘ Have 
they called each other ugly?’ asked the President. 
** No, sir.”’ 
concile them.” 


—A whileago a farmer in Virginia lost his wife, 


and out of love for her memory called his estate “* Glen- 
mary.’”’ A neighbor having met with the same afflic- 
tion, and equally desirous of keeping before him the 
image of his dear departed, followed his example, and 
his farm is known by the name of “‘ Glenbetsy.”’ 

—A citizen of a country town, noted for his dis- 
‘honesty, was lately taken very ill, and becoming 
alarmed sent for a clergyman, who came to see him, 
and laid down the divine law to him with great faith- 
fulness and emphasis. The sick man was much af- 
fected, and said, *‘ Well, parson, I think you’re right, 
and I’ve made up my mind that if I get weil I shall in 
the future live principally honest.” 

—‘* Dear me, how fluidly he talks,” said Mrs. Part- 
ington recently, at a temperance meeting. “I am 
always rejoiced when he mounts the nostrils, for his 
eloquence warms every cartridge in my body.” 

—‘‘ William,” said one Quaker to another, ‘‘ thee 
knows I never call anybedy names; but, William, 
if the Governor of the State should come to me and 
say, ‘Joshua, I want thee to find me the biggest liar in 
the State of New York,’ I would come to thee and say, 
‘William, the Governor wants to see thee particular- 
Ry.” 9? 

—A little girl who had great kindness of heart 
for all the animal creation, saw a hen preparing to 
gather her chickens under her sheltering wings, and 


shouted earnestly, “O don’t sit down on those béauti- 


ful little birds, you great ugly old rooster!” 
—Among the gifts of a bride was a broom, with 
the following: 
“ This trifling gift accept of me; 
Its use I would commend: 
In sunshine use the brushy part, 
In storms, the other end.” 
ae Parisian, who was known as a free thinker, 
met a friend the other day, and, taking him by the 
hand, said, “I have become a Christian.”” “Iam glad 
to hear it,’”’ he replied; ‘“‘suppose we now have 2a set- 
tlement of that little account between us. Pay me that 
thou owest.” “No,” said the new-born child, turning 
on his heel; “religion is religion, and business is busi- 
ness.’’ 


—Buttonhole, the tailor, was one day taking 
home a new suit of clothes, when he met Dr. ——. “I 
see you’re taking home a new suit of mournings,”’ said 
the Doctor; “is trade good just now?” ‘“Ne’er was 
better,’”’ replied Buttonhole. ‘ Afore ye cam’ tae the 
toon it was the puirest hole that any tailor body could 
hae cam’ tae starve in, but ever since yer arrival, baith 
the gravedigger an’ me hae been keepit ower head an’ 
ers,”’ 


“Very good; then I will undertake to re-— 
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stay away on that account, as they expect to do great 


sions. 
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Religious conventions close at hand are—the 
American Board, meeting at Rutland, Vt., next Tues- 
day, the 6th inst. The town is small, but no one need 


things there in the way of welcoming and housing a 
multitude. On the 7th inst. the Episcopal General 
Convention meets in New York, with pressing ques- 
tions enough before it to make its two weeks’ sittings 
and discussiovs watched with interest outgide the de- 
nomination itself. What the Congyegation’a) Council 
at New Haven does during the next th ys from 
this date, we shall know better ncxt week. The only 
important question it is likely to touch respects the 
redistribution of work among the denominational so- 
cieties and the expediency of consolidating some of 
them. 


Rev. Dr. McCosh, while in Great Britain ict 
the summer, took the opportunity to ascertain the 
feeling there on the proposed Pan-Presbyterian Union, 
a scheme which the Doctor has much at heart. He 
was gratified to find that all the Presbyterian bodies 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland ‘“‘ have passed strong 
and decided resolutions in its behalf, and appointed 
committees with full power to carry out the grand de- 
sign.’”’ Favora communications respecting the 
project have also heen received from the French, Bel- 
gian, and Swiss churches, from German theologians, 
and even from the church in Australia. What steps 
shall next be taken to consummate the Pan-Union are 
not definitely decided upon, but Dr. MecCosh intends 
to lay the plans suggested abroad before the commit- 
tees of the American churcbes at an early date. 


That the Brooklyn Tabernacle Free Lay College 
was not established to become a failure is very satis- 
factorily shown by the number to which its students 
have already increased. Last season there were seven 
hundred of both sexes enrolled, and doubtless there 
will be full as many during the next session, which 
opens October 27. This college, it is hardly necessary 
to state, endeavors to do for the laity what the theo- 
logical seminaries do for the clergy. It prepares men 
and women who have neither the time nor money to 
go through the regular curriculum of the older insti- 
tutions to become lay preachers and helpers in all de- 
partments of Christian work, and under the auspices 
of Rev. Dr. Talmage and his large church it is suc- 
cessfully fulfilling its mission. A committge will be in 
the Lay College buildings on Schermerhorn Street, 
hear Flatbush Avenue, Wednesday evenings, October 
l4and 21, and Monday evening, October 26, to enroll 
students. 


The New Haven Divinity School has at last 
reached that point architecturally which its friends 
have long been aiming at, and which will relieve them 
from making any more appeals for its benefit for some 
time to come. The second new Hall has just been 
opened, giving the school accommodation for over two 
hundred students, and accommodation of the most im- 
proved pattern—rooms heated by steam, lighted by 
gas, and ventilated by magic. A feature of the new 
building will be a library devoted to the extensive 
musical collection of the late Lowell Mason, which h 
become the property of the seminary. The exact 
number of students this year cannot be reported until 
later, but the prospects of an increase are good; in- 
deed, all the seminaries are hopeful of full classes 
through the winter. Among the special lecture courses 
at New Haven, including that of the Lyman Beecher 
fund, a course will be delivered by Prof. Seelye, of 
Amherst, on the Eastern Religidnsy Foreign Mis- 


Maine’s Congregational statistigs are sufficient 
evidence that the State affords little opportunity for 
church growth beyond a.yery mederate per centage;. 
for it may be assumed that if that safe old common- 
wealth were annually rolling up her population, Con- 
gregationalism there would also thrive apace. Asit is, 
Maine is stagnant from the standpoint of figures._ Her 
Congregational church membership last year increased 
but one hundred and thirty-three, the total being not 
quite twenty thousand. The contributions showed an 
increase of about one thousand dollars in a total of 
forty-two thousand. There were six pastors dismissed 
and six ordained; eight installed and three deceased. 
Two hundred and forty-one churches and one hundred 
and seventy-seven ordained ministers in the State; of 
the latter, thirty-seven are without pastoral charge. 
‘There was a decrease during the year of fifteen hun- 
dred Sunday-school scholars, the cause of which does 
not appear, but which it a be profitable to have 
stated. 


Asin the case of Maine, so in New Hampshire, 
Congregational statistics for the past year show no 
material changes. The net gain in membership was 
a little over three hundred for the one hundred and 
ninety-four congregations in the gn The pastors 


number the same as last year, tho®gh the figures are 


not given. Contributions, over forty-one thousand 


dollars, a gain of nearly five hundred. But one pastor 
died during the year. There seems to be about thesame | 


proportion of vacant pulpits and ministers without 
charge as elsewhere—fifty of each. The State General 
Association, to which the above figures were reported, 
met at Exeter a few days since, where, according to 
the correspondence of the Congregationalist, a thor- 
oughly improving and enjoyable anniversary was 


held. Educational, Church, and Sunday-school mat- |) ~ 


ters were discussed, not to omit the question of wo- 
man’s speaking in prayer meeting, which found the 
association divided in sentiment upon it. 


Three small colleges divide the sympathy and 
patronage of the Iowa Baptists, each supported by 
friends iu its part of the State. Were these institu- 
tions consolidated into one, the educational prospects 
of the denomination would be materially improved, 
but local interests have prevented any such concen- 
tration. The subject, however, was considered impor- 
tant enough for the National Educational Commission 
to take up, and a special committee was appointed to 
visit the three colleges and advise what action would 
in their judgment bring about the desired union. This 
committee now report in substance that the Baptists 
of the State at heart really wish for one first-class in- 
stitution, and fhat the college at Des Moines, being at 
the most central and important point, should be made 
the university in question and all endowment centered 
upon it. The report is only advisory, but as the Bap- 
tists are now making special efforts to set their educa- 
tional interests on a progressive basis, it will be most 
likely acted upon. This is a timely commentary on 
the prevalent disposition to start new “ colleges ”’ in 
the West, of which it would take several to make fon 
respectable institution. 


At last we find the two great Home Missionary 
organizations which the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists respectively support, adopting a policy to 
which they have been repeatedly urged from many | 
quarters. What is to be done in the case of those 
small towns where two denominational churches are 
organized when but one can be decently sustained, has 
been a question on which a great deal of talk has been 
expended to little purpose so far as its solution is con- 
cerned, but expended to a considerable purpose if it 
has finally*stirred up the societies which alone can ac- 
complish anything in the matter. These Societies, the 
American Home Missionary Society ’’ and the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions,’’ have now under- 
taken a mutual plan to meet the complained-of evil as 
far as possible, and have published it in a paper en- 
titled ‘‘ Denominational Comity in Home Missions.” 
This reviews the whole ground, showing the extent of 
the injurious policy in the small towns and indicating 
aremedy. By way of illustration, statistics are given 
from the three States of Iowa, Illinois, and Michigan, 
in which there are now ten hundred and fifty-five 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches. In one 
hundred and fifty-seven places it appears there is both 
a Presbyterian and Congregational church, and that 
in fifty-six of these places, including cities like Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Dubuque, ete., both churches have at | 
least seventy-five members, which is enough to assure 
them independence and spiritual progress. There are 
also twenty-five places in which one church hasseventy- 
five members or Over and the other less than fifty, 
‘“‘and therefore one church measurably strong and 
able to sustain itself, and the other manifestly 


weak ;”’ while in fifty places neither church has over 


sixty members. ‘ In most of the latter places” (quot- 
the paper) *‘% is manifest that if the two 
be combined in one harmonious church it would 
be able to accomplish more for the cause of Christ 
than can now be done by two feeble churches; and it 
ually manifest that in all new settlements, where 
ny church at first must be weak and in need of for- 
eign aid, it is better that there should be but one at 
first, and that of the organization that promises the 
greatest success.”’ Taking these figures as fairly repre- 
senting the case in all the Western States, the paper 
proceeds to show the folly of keeping up two separate 
church organizations in small places; the unnecessary 
outlay of missionary funds;and expenditure of minis- 
terial force; the damaging effect on pastors who are 
dwarfed or crushed in small fields by inadequate boas 
port; the “ unseemly strife’? which sometimes breaks 
out between small churches in one locality sand the 
selfishness and narrowness of the spirit which wi 
stand by denominational preferences when they stand 
in the way of the Master’s cause. Now, to meet the 
evil no such thing as ‘ecclesiastical compulsion’ is 
meditated, nor would it be possible; but the Societies 
content themselves with mutually appealing to every 
weak church to wisely consider its own case, aud 
if it be Congregational to sink its choice of denomina- 
tional names and join hands with the more flourishing 
Presbyterian, or if it be Presbyterian to merge itself 
in the Congregational. They urgently recommend 
also that where both churches are equally weak their 
members *‘meet together and seek with prayer and 
conference to become one on any basis that is equita- 
ble and that promises good results. Particularly is it 
advised that special local committees be appointed by 
Congregational associations on one side and Presbyte- 
rians on the other to look over the whole field in their 
respective bounds, visit places where weak churches 
exist, and recommend union only where there is good 
hope that it would be permanent and not break out in 
future strife and division. But the really practical 


part of the proposed remedy is to be found in the hint 


| thre wn out by the Societies that they will hereafter 


be much more scrupulous about giving aid to new- 
and weak churches which show no disposition to act 
upon the principles of this new and perenne plan of 
cobperation. 


PERSONAL N oTEs.—Among'the killed by the re- 
cent railway accident in Alabama was Rev. N. E. 
Willis, of Bridgewater, Mass., who had been acting for 
the past year as agent of the American Missionary So- 
ciety in that State. His wife was seriously injured at 

he same time, while their boy, an only child, was 
saved.—Another melancholy death was that of the 
Rey. Frederick, Brooks, of Cleveland, O., who fell 
through the Cambridge drawbridge near Boston while 
crossing over in the evening. He was a younger 
brother of Rev. Phillips Brooks and rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Cleveland.—Unitarian interests are materially 
benefited by the bequests of the late Mrs. Sarah G. 
King, of Taunton, Mass. She left ten thousand dollars 
to the Association for the support of preachers in 
weak Unitarian societies in New Eniglanda and the 
West; the same amount to the Taunton Unitarian 
Church; and twenty thousand to Antioch College, 
Ohio. In addition to various private legacies she also 
willed five thousand each to the Boston Female Orphan 
Asylum and Taunton Old Ladies’ Home.—Rev. Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin, of Constantinople, will deliver a course 
of lectures on Foreign Missions before the students of 
Andover Semiuary in February.—After a ministry of 
forty-five years, more than half of them in the service 
of the Home Missionary Society, Rev. J. Jameson, of . 
Magnolia, Wis,, feels called upon, at the age of seventy- 


| one, to retire from active work.—The largest indi- 


vidual gift to the American Board last year was twen- 
ty-five hundred dollars from a ¥ ew Hampsbire man. 


FOREIGN. 


. A sort of informal Evangelical Alliance meeting 


held at Oxford, England, during the first part of Sep- 
tember, is described as having been a reviving occa- 
sion. There were clergymen of the Church of England 
present with Nonconhformist ministers, and these, with 
twenty or thirty Continental pastors, “‘ gathered for 
the one purpose of seeking by counsel and prayer to 
reach @ higher condition of Christian life.’ Mr. 
Pearsall Smith, an American layman, appears to have 
helped largely to bring about the meeting, and among 
others who took part in the exercises we find the name 
of Dr. Asa Mahan, of Oberlin College. There was no - 
reading of ‘ papers’ on the oceasion, but only practi- 
cal addresses and earnest prayers. 


The new buildings of Mr. Spurgeon’s pastors’ 
college in London have just been opened. Their erec- 
tion is due as much to the individual efforts of the emi- 
nent preacher as to any other agency, as he hesitated 
to call upon his congregation for the means. Quietly 
working among a few persons, and praying, as he says, 
continually, he succeeded in raising sixty thousand 
dollars for the project without burdening his church. 
This institution, in the nine years of its existence, has 
educated three hundred ministers, helped build forty-_ 
eight new churches, and now has nearly eighty stu- 
‘dents in its classes. Itis a praetical theological semi- 
nary, conducted in connection with Spurgeon’s Taber- . 
nacle, as one of its benevolent works. In the course of 
his remarks at the opening, Mr. Spurgeon said about - 
the raising of the money that he started first by asking ’ 
God for it. He did not ask the congregation; and he 
did not think he mentioned it to any one, except the 
few who gave the money, tillkhe got £9,000. One- 
woman wished to give a sum as a-suitable memorial to 
her husband, and she gave £3,000 for the college. ~ 
Many friends of his were tempted to leave him money ° 
for his own personal benefit, but as he could not eat | 
and drink or wear more clothes than any one else, and » 
as he had got enough to supply all his wants, he told — 
them, once for all, that he did not desire it, though he — 
should be only too -pleased to spend it on the many | 
works connected with the Tabernacle. As two thou- ~ 
and pounds were all that femained to be raised, he | 
proposed, finally, to give the congregation a chance to © 
give, and for this purpose he is holding tea-parties, at 
which the members can gather socially and bring a 
contributions for the college. — 


Lord Ripon’s conversion to the Roman Catholic - 
faith will prove something more than a passing sur- | 
prise, if anything can be judged from the tone of En- 
glish comment uponit. The encroachments of Popery | 
in the Kingdom have been exciting just enough of 
anxiety to make this conspicuous accession to its. 
ranks stir up a great deal of hitherto latent feeling on . 
the subject. It will be recollected that Lord Ripon - 
was chief of the English party to the Washington 
Treaty of 1871, a circumstance which makes his defec- ° 
tion from Protestantism a more noticeable incident to — 
us on this side than otherwise it might be. As to the 
cause of the conversion, it is stated, or, more properly, | 
it is reported, that Ripon, as the head of the Freema- 
sons of England, felt himself challenged to examine the ° 
reasons why the Catholic Church persistently opposes — 
Freemasonry, and that the investigation was not only~ 
fatal to his faith in that order, but that it won him’ 
over to the Pope’s side. Some ot. the papers look at the - 
event from a political standpoint, and insist: that his 
Lordship’s lapse is the result of his espousal of Liberal 
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abrupt inequalities of surface. 
_ hitherto unknown ocean currents is also claimed, and 
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principles; but it would be interesting to know by 
what bond of sympathy a “ Liberal’? would find him- 
self drawn towards the Church of Rome. Very nat- 
urally, the Catholic organs rejoice over the conversion, 
regarding it as a symptom “full of consolation and 


- hope,” “a balm for the heart of Pius IX.,” *‘a true 


joy for all Catholics; while on the other side, the 
London Times reflects the views of staunch English 
Protestantism in regarding the event as a melancholy 
spectacle, indicating a weakness which is not an En- 
glish characteristic. ‘*Though we may grudge,” it 
says, ‘‘to the Roman Catholic clergy Lord Ripon’s 
wealth and such social influence as he may retain, we 
may be sure that the material advantages he may bring 
to them will be their only acquisition. Fountains Ab- 
bey passes once more into Roman Catholic hands, but 
it is not the defection of a stray peer which will under- 
mine the steady devotion of the English mind toa free 
and independent career of religious and political de- 


(From Tuesday, Sept. 22, to Monday, Sept. 28.] 


The international rifle-match between the Irish 
and American ‘‘ teams,” each of six men, resulted in a 
victory for the Americans; they having scored 934 
points to 931 scored by the Irish team. : 


The friends of the Centennial Exhibition proj- 
ect are actively at work. The Woman’s Centennial 
Commission has determined to organize and send 
about the country a full orchestra whose earnings are 
to be added to the fund of the Commission. France, 
Venezuela and Liberia have accepted the Commission’s 
invitation to participate in the Exhibition. The 
action of France will doubtless give great encourage- 

ent to the friends of the enterprise, and exert a 


B forable influence upon other large nations. 


Reports of the surveys which have been made 
of the proposed northern route for a submarine cable 
between our own Pacific coast and Asia, show that the 
bed of the Pacific, in high latitudes, contains great and 
The discovery of 


the vpinions offered on the choicest portions of our 
Alaska acquisition, which the telegraph, if the north- 
ern route were adopted, would touch, are not such as 


to encourage any one to emigrate to that territory. 


‘The New England cotton manufacturers have recom- 


mended a reduction of hours of labor, in order to de- 


crease the quantity of stock on the market, and 


thereby bring prices up to a more satisfactory level. 


Soon after the last great fire at Chicago the 
National Board of Insurance Underwriters called 


-upon the city authorities to take measures for the 


more effective prevention of the spread of fires in 
Chicago. A Committee of the Board of Underwriters 
reported that the discipline of the Chicago fire de- 
partment was bad, the system of watches and patrols 
inadequate, that locomotives ran through the lumber 
district at night, that in the same district gas was 
made from petroleum, and that the flat’ location of 
the city, and its exposure to unusually strong winds, 
added to the inflammability of many of its houses, 
renders dangerous conflagrations possible at any 
time. As the city authorities declined to adopt 


the suggestions of the Underwriters, the Board has 


requested the companies it represents to cease insuring 
property in Chicago after the Ist prox. Nearly all 
the companies assent, and the amount of insurance 
withdrawn will amount to at least $150,000,000. The 
effect upon trade may be very disturbing, for the 
credit of Chicago houses will be ‘severely impaired if 
stocks of goods are not fully insured, and in trust- 
worthy companies. 


There has been no material change in Louisiana 
affairs. Kellogg still remains in possession as Governor, 
and has not been disturbed. A ‘‘Committee of Con- 
ference,’’ composed of members of the Kellogg and 
McEnery parties, have held meetings to devise a peace- 
ful solution of existing difficulties, but without success. 
A proposition was made by the McEnery party that 
each party should be equally represented in the ma- 
chinery of registration, supervision of elections, etc., 


_ and this was conceded by the Kellogg party ; but when 


it was proposed that the “Returning Board,” or 
** Board of Canvassers,”’ as it is sometimes called, should 
be reconstructed by the resignation of three of its five 
members, the appointment of two Conservatives, and 
the election of a fifth member who should be equally 
acceptable to both parties, the Kellogg party refused 
to take part in the matter. As it is this Board which 
finally makes up the returns and determines the 
result, and as, by law, a majority of its members 
may render a final decision, the futility of any 
plan not providing for fair representation in this 
Board may be easily imagined. The latest advices 
seem to indicate that the Board will be reconstructed 


by the appointment of two members by each party, 


the fifth to be a “moderate Republican,” appoint- 
ed by the Kellogg party. The Conservatives have 
forwarded to the President a strong but very re- 


they claim to have sent him by telegraph on Sept. 9, 
several days before the uprising. The address con- 
cerns itself chiefly with the fact that the troops sent 


General would naturally be subject to the call of 
United States Marshal Packard, who is the real mana- 
ger of the Republican Party in the State, and the mov- 
ers of the address ask that the Marshal be replaced by 
some one not identified with either party, but who 
would enjoy the confidence of both. Packard seems 
to be a personal and political friend of Governor Kel- 
log, was president of the last Republican convention 
of the State, and has been for a long time the president 
of the State Central Committee of the Republican 
party, and is therefore a principal cause of the alarm 
of the Conservative party. 


Elsewhere in the South there is no unusual dis- 
turbance noticeable. On the 27th inst., Governor 
Moses, of South Carolina, sent to the President a de- 
spatch complaining of the existence at Edgefield of a 
reign of terror, caused by bands of armed men who 
demanded the arms of the State militia, and who re- 
fused ‘to disband according to the Governor’s com- 
mand. The despatch ended with a demand, “ under 
the Constitution of the United States’’ for more troops. 


ident considered the company of United States troops 
already stationed at Edgefield was capable of afford- 
ipg protection to life and property. Reports of the 
same date declare that the disturbances have ceased. 


Senators Conkling and Schurz have, during the 
week, made speeches in which the Louisiana matter 
was noticed. Mr. Conkling’s remarks, being addressed 
to the members of the Republican Convention, were 
not so comprehensive and statesmanlike as people 
naturally expected from a man who might have been 
Chief-Justice of the United States. In fact, he seems 
to have alluded to the subject only that it might 
be the occasion of laudation of the President. Mr. 
Schurz’s speech contains an intelligent arraignment of 
both parties, and some sound advice toeach. His state- 
ment that ‘‘an Anti-Ruffian League, of which every 
good citizen is a member, is what the South wants,” 
isan echo of the opinions of all intelligent observers of 
Southern affairs. Marsha) Packard makes public the 
letter from himself to General \Emory -and that 
officer’s reply; Packard’s letter being a request for 
vindication from the charge that he has used or 
attempted to use the United States troops for political 
purposes, and the General’s reply being to the effect 
that the Marshal had not so used the troops, nor would 
the officers and men submit to be used in any such 
manner. The correspondence will be largely used for 
political effect, but intelligent people will still under- 
stand that the Marshal is too wise a man to blunder 
into using the troops without sufficient appearance of 
cause. 


Speeches have also been made by Hon. Alex. H. 
‘Stevens, of Georgia, and by Senator Chandler, of 
Michigan. The former deprecates the armed nature 
of the Louisiana protest, exonerates President Grant 
from blame, and claims that the disturbance had its 


' original cause in the reconstruction acts and policy of 


Congress. Mr. Stevens very sensibly remarked that if 
both whites and blacks did their duty as they should 
there would be no trouble between them on account 
of color. Mr. Chandler seemed to fear that the move- 
ment at New Orleans indicated the probability of an- 
other rebellion against the Government of the United 
States, and he plainly declared his own personal inten- 
tion, in the event of such an outbreak, to see that the 
instigators are so punished as to deter others from 
creating similar disturbances. 


Several State Conventions have been held dur- 
ing the week. The New York Republicans re-nom- 
inated Governor Dix and all of the present incum- 
bents of State offices, and adopted a platform endorsing 
President Grant and Governor Dix, denouncing in- 
flation, demanding a speedy return to specie pay- 
ments, insisting upon the protection of all persons 
(** colored ’’ understood) in the exercise of their rights, 
and characterizing the Louisiana movement as a revo- 
lution. There is a taxation “plank” of doubtful 
character, the past record of the party is offered asa 
guarantee of its future trustworthiness, and there is a 
really strong point made on the economy exhibited by 
Gov. Dix’s administration. The third term movement 
obtained no notice in the platform. The Missouri Re- 
publicans endorsed the administration of President 
Grant, severely criticised the existing government of 
Missouri, expressed themselves “ willing to accept re- 
form from any and all persons who can give it,’”’ and 
adjourned without making nominations. The Minne- 
sota Democratic Liberals nominated candidates for 
_Chief-Justice and Associate of the Supreme Court, se- 
verely criticised the administration and the Republi- 
can party, advocated free trade and a speedy return 
to specie payments, and passed several very vigorous 
resolutions on the subject of local and national abuses. 
The Nevada Republicans nominated a full State ticket, 
adopted a platform approving the action of the late 
Congress, re-affirming the principles of the Republi- 
can party, protesting against a third term, favoring a 


spectful address, which, though never made public, | 


to Louisiana under the direction of the Attorney- 


Attorney-General Williams telegraphed that the Pres-. 


return to specie payments, and asking Congress to | 


regulate fares and freight charges. It considers White 
Leagues out of place at the South, but proper in Ne- 
vada, as is evinced by its resolution against the Louis- 
ianians, and its resolution asking that existing treaties 
may be so revised as to restrict Chinese emigration. 


The Committee ‘‘ appointed at a meeting compos- 
ed of the Committee of Seventy, the State Central Com- 
mittee, and the Parish Committee representing the op- 
position to the usurpation of William Pitt Kellogg,” 
have issued an address * to the people of the United 
States,” indicating the cause which led to their rebel- 
lion. Our readers are already familiar with the main 
points of the Conservative defense; but the extracts 
given from the census of 1870 are of value in leading 
toward-a correct estimate of the probable strength of 
the two parties. We append a portion of this matter: 


‘** The census of 1870 was taken in the months of July and 
August, when, as is well known, thousands of white people 
were absent from this State in pursuit of pleasure and busi- 
ness. Colored people had neither the means nor:inclination 
to travel, and while the census may be taken as a fair exposi- 
tion of the colored population, it is not a correct statement 
of the white population. The canvas shows that there were 
in Louisiana in July and August, 1870: 

Of white males—183,031. 

Of colored males—178,7 

Excess of white males—4,247. <4 

Of white males above the age of 21—87,066. 

Of colored males above the age of 21—86,913. 

Excess of white males over 21 years of age—153.”’ 

When it is known that all of Governor Warmoth’s 
adherents, white and colored, voted the McEnery 
ticket, and that few whites excepting carpet-bag- 
gers voted for Kellogg, it seems impossible that Kellogg 
could have received a majority of the votes cast. 


The most important development of European 


politics is the report of the existence of a cordial and 
sympathetic letter from the Czar to Don Carlos, in 
reply to one which the would-be sovereign of Spain 
addressed to the Czar, thanking him for refusing to 
recognize the Serrano Governiment. Should it be 
proved that such a letter exists, the cause of the Carl- 
ists will be greatly strengthened, for France, whose 
President is not well disposed toward the Spanish Re- 
public, will feel emboldened to express toward the 
Carlists that sympathy which may be shown without 
visible abuse to diplomatic relations. Sucha state of 
affairs would naturally excite uneasiness throughout 
Europe, and particularly in Germany, whose influence 
has been apparent in the course, thus far, of France 
toward Spain. Lying between France and Russia, 
Germany will hardly dare to dictate, as she has done 
of late, the policy of Europe toward Spain. 


The condition of Europe is otherwise reasona- 
bly quiet. The Carlists claim another victory, which 
the government does not seem to deny, but the Repub- 
cans are reported to have defeated the Carlists in 
three engagements, of which particulars are not given. 
The Spaniards report additional successes in Cuba, but 
the same mail brings intelligence of a new draft, and of 
a financial operation which would elsewhere be called 
a forced loan; that is, the Captain General has asked 
of the banks a loan of $500,000 in gold and $1,000,000 in 
paper “ for a few days,” as he cannot collect a certain 
tax which was due in August. The gravity of the 
effect of the call for this loan may be imagined from. 
the fact that it increased the premium on gold forty 
per cent. within a single week. The most promising 
indication in favor of the Republican cause is the re- 
port that Serrano in person will take the fleld against 
the Carlists. The interest of Germany in Spanish 


affairs, or the desire of Spain to have the world sup- | 


pose that such an interest exists, seems to be shown by 
a dispatch from Santander saying that seven more 
German men-of-war are expected off the coast within 
aweek. The river Segre, a small stream in the north- 
eastern part of Spain, has overflooded its banks, de- 
stroying two hundred houses and drowning many 
persons. The French press continues to report fresh 
Prussian intrizues and plans for the acquisition of 
territory, and menacing French colonies. The last 
report is that Prussian agents are establishing rela- 
tions with Arab tribes on the Algerian frontier. 
If there is any foundation for the rumor we should 
undoubtedly hear of diplomatic notes on the sub- 
ject. A boundary dispute between Italy aud Switz- 
erland, involving about three square miles of 
territory, has been referred to Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, 
our minister at Rome, for arbitratiofb. The Bona- 
parte house is divided against itself in the Island of 
Corsica, on the matter of the election of members of 
the General Council, Prince Napoleon, who is the ab- 
lest member of the family, opposing the candidate of 
the Empress Eugenie. The rumor of the attempted 
incorporation of Denmark by the German Empire is 
declared to be without foundation. In England, the 
conversion to Catholicism and the consequent retire- 
ment from public life of Lord Ripon, who was Grand 
Master of the Masonic Order in England, and for. 
twenty years a prominent diplomatist, has caused 
considerable excitement. Mount Etna is still agitated, 
and several earthquake shocks have been experienced 
in its immediate vicinity. A report comes from Loa- 
don that on the 27th-inst. a terrible typhoon passed 
over Hong Kong, wrecking many vessels, destreying 
many houses and much property, and killing about a 
thousand persous. 
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Che Household. 


ONE VIEW OF THE CASE. 
By ANNIE CLYDE. 


OME one writing in the Christian Union not 
S long since uses these words: “There is but one 
commodity in Christendom (the servant girls) for 
which demand does not create a corresponding sup- 
ply.”’ Admitting it, and if she (it is a feminine state- 
ment) had qualified her parenthesis by the adjective 
good, not a woman in Christendom would have denied 
it—one’s natural curiosity begins to question, Why? 

Everybody knows that this is nearly the only civil- 
ized country of which that remark could be truthfully 
made. Competent servants are as plenty as black- 
berries in Great Britain and on the Continent, while 
here, where they are doubly paid and in ravenous de- 
mand, they are as scarce as angel’s visits, or that other 
*‘commodity,’”’ of which the supply seems limited— 
honest politicians. For astate of things so abnormal 
there must be an adequate cause. 

Possibly it may be found, to a certain extent, in our 
republican form of government, which lures to its 
embrace all the discontented, unsuccessful and pre- 
sumably incompetent working classes of older lands. 


Eschewing the infinitesimal gains of their native 


shores, they come to America as to an El Dorado, 
bringing with them fanciful and distorted ideas of lib- 
erty, fraternity and equality, which develop them- 
selves in some odd and startling ways in our kitchens 
and fields. Partly, also, to the presence of work and 
hurry which drives us to make use of any material 
that is at hand, and forbids us the leisure to select and 
train our operatives that older and full-grown nations 
enjoy. 

With regard to domestic service the case seems to be 
this: Those trained and hereditary servants who excite 
our admiration and envy in the old world do not mi- 
grate. The traditions of their order, the kindness and 
respect with which they are treated by their employ- 
ers, the excelient homes which they enjoy and their 
ancestors have enjoyed before them, in old and estab- 
lished families, all bind them to their native lands. It 
is only the ignorant and undisciplined daughters of the 
lower peasantry, used to rough and roughening toil— 
to labor in the fields many of them—who present them- 
selves for our household help. And in this exceedingly 
raw material we must find our cooks and chamber- 
maids, our fine laundresses and table-waiters. Such 
hands as these we must set to serve us in all the deli- 
cate ministries of household work, or we must rest 
unserved. 

This is not an encouraging view of the case, but if it 

is a correct one, the only question that remains is, How 
it to be met? Plainly, only on the broadest humani- 
tarian principles. Housewives, the world over, no 
doubt, need skill and patience and a self-denying 
spirit; but American housewifes need vastly more— 
hearts full of philanthropy and missionary zeal. 
Nothing short of this can make them lenient to the 
waste, disorder and disappointment which their psuedo 
**help ” inflict; nothing else can make them patient 
with the blunders, the stupid “sauce” and general 
incompetence of the average “ hired girl.” But looked 
at in this light, ‘‘ keeping help ’’ becomes elevated into 
the range of Christian charities, and our servants may 
be accounted unto us for good works. 
+ No doubt if we were as clear of vision as the angels 
we should leok on this state of things in the light of 
a splendid opportunity, not only to promulgate what 
we believe to be right principles, but to develop in 
ourselves the higher graces. How much amiability, 
faith, patience and general benevolence may be exer- 
cised in the course of one day’s housekeeping expe- 
rience only the sorely-tried female who is called upon 
to exercise them knows. But with her feet once 
firmly planted upon the basis of cheerful self-denying 
effort for the love of Christ and humanity, her petty 
vexations assume a nobler aspect; the “ debatable 
land” of the kitchen becomes sacred ground, and its 
unctuous odors assume the smell of sacrifices. 

Nor are servant girls the senseless clods for which 
some mistresses seem to take them. They are sensi- 
tive to manifestations of character, are capable of ap- 
preciating genuine good-breeding, of being touched 
_ ‘by real goodness, and, to a certain extent, moulded by 
them. It is an experiment worth trying, how far the 
Golden Rule, in its closest application, may be safely 
carried out in the kitchen. Charles Reade, whatever 
his literary offenses, has certainly made us his debtors 
by recalling to our memories, in the title of one of his 
works, that most excellent injunction, ‘* Put yourself 
in his place.”” It is an exercise which, as a rule of ac- 
tion, no human being can unprofitably practice toward 
any other. It certainly might be used with the best 
effect as a guide for ladies in their treatment of serv- 
ants. Nor do I believe that the mistress who should 
courageously and persistently govern herself in her 
conduct toward her servants by this most just and 
reasonable of maxims, the Christian rendering of 
which is, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 


to you, do ye even so fo them,” would, in the end, find’ 


_thut she had misplaced her confidence or been de- 
- frauded in her service, while the effect of an avowal 
of a principle of that sort upon servants themselves 


must be ennobling and exalting. 
# 


| 


Our servants are ignorant, undisciplined and vicigus, 
many of them, and infinitely vexatious. But afe mis- 
tresses immaculate? Have we not need to take a sip 
of good old George Herbert’s ‘ Elixir,’’ which shall 
enable us to see Christ in every one of his creatures, 
and sweep ‘‘our rooms as by his laws, making them 
and the action fine.”’ 

When we, as mistresses, learn to be just, considerate 
and self-controlled, with characters elevated enough 
to compel respect and firm enough to secure obedience ; 
when we can be kind without familiarity, lenient 
without laxity, decided without anger, and gifted 
with the second sight which shall enable us sometimes 
to view a situation from the standpoint of a servant, 
and not invariably from our own; when we shall our- 
Selves be thorough, skilled and capable in all the 
duties of our households, and “apt to teach,’’ then, 
and not before, we shall have faithful, attached and 
reliable servants. Then, and not till then, demand 
and supply of that “commodity ””_ will balance one 
another. 

Emerson says, in his Conduct of Life, that “ ‘ prayers 
which we put up to ourselves are always answered.”’ 
Quite possibly that remark may indicate the direction 
to which we should address our pétitions for more and 
better ‘ 


Che Little 


CHILD-LIFE ON A FARM. 


By P. THORNE. 
CATTLE SHOW. 


T was the twenty-seventh of September. This 
may not seem a very striking date, but it was to 
the Kendall children, for then came Cattle Show, one 
of the great days of the year, hardly second to Fourth 
of July and Thanksgiving. For weeks they had been 
looking forward to it and-planning for it. Ready 
money is not always plenty on farms. Mr. Kendall 
was obliged to be economical, and the children seldom 
had money to spend for themselves. Before Cattle 
Show they usually contrived to earn some, in prepara- 
tion for the many fascinations of that day. 

By killing squash-bugs, at a penny for every ten 
slain, Ralph had earned ten cents, Teddy twelve, Mil- 
lie only five, because she disliked doing it so much. 
Then Ralph had “‘ swapped ” jack-knives with a boy at 
school and received five cents boot; a man whose bun- 
dle had dropped from his wagon gave Teddy five cents 
for picking it up, and Aunt Olive paid Millie ten cents 
for keeping the chickens off her flower-bed. As their 
father always gave them some money to buy a dinner, 
they felt very rich with ali their own money to spend 
as they pleased, and often talked over how they would 
invest it. 

They were all dressed and ready to start immediately | 
after breakfast. Then camea trying season of wait- 
ing. They must wait till their father, who went down 
early with Aaron to drive some cattle for exhibition, 
should return for them. It seemed as if he would 
never come. They walked out to the gate and looked 
down the road to see if he were coming; they sat on 
the front-door steps watching the wagon-loads of 
people that went whirling by. The wagons had been 
going ever since daylight, and each one that passed 
made the children feel as if the cattle show would be 
all over before they could get there. But finally Mr. 
Kendall returned, and at last they, too, were whirling 
along in the dusty procession of all sorts of vehicles, 
village bound. 

To the children, used to the quiet of farm life, the 
village, with its crowds of people and carriages, was a 
most gay and exciting scene. Bright red and yellow 
cloths draped the front of the stores, whose windows, 
with their enticingly displayed fascinations, were 
every one a dangerous man or rather woman-trap. 
Along the sidewalks were tables for the sale of candy, 
peanuts, gingerbread. Mr. Kendall unloaded the chil- 
dren near the entrance to.the fair grounds. He said: 

‘ I shall have to leave you, as I’m on a committee 
and must be down by the cattle. Ralph, you are the 
oldest, I depend on you to see to the others. Be care- 
ful. Don’t run any risks or go anywhere you ought 
not. I will come to the Hall for you about five this 
afternoon.”’ 

On their way down to the grounds the children’s at- 
tention was drawn to a man who had a table beside 
the walk for the sale of cakes, etc. 

Gingerbread!’ he shouted. ‘ Real baker’s ginger- 
bread, only ninepence a sheet! : 

*** Of all the cakes my mammy makes, 

_ Give me the gingerbread.’ 
New cider! Five cents a glass! Walk up, ladies and 
gentlemen. Walk up, roll up, tumble up, any way to 
get up!” 

The boys, overcome by this remarkable wit and the 
potent charms of the gingerbread, each purchased a 
large card, and walked on eating as they went. 

The fair grounds were a meadow, on one side of | 
which a sloping hill rose amphitheater-like, making a 
capital place to sit and look down on the gaieties 
below. The children found a nice seat close to the 
brass band, where they could see all over the grounds. 
The scene was gay and animated. Overhead was the 
intensely blue September sky, all around hills and 


trees touched with autumn brightness. Groups of 
well-dressed people sauntered on the hillside, exchang- 


-ing hearty “ how d’ye do’s”’ and bandshakes with the 


friends they often encountered. Fond but verdant 
pairs of lovers strolled by, holding each other tenderly, 
yet bashfully, by the hand. Around the track drove 
rapidly fast young fellows with fast horses, fully sen- 
sible of the feminine eyes on the hillside looking down. 

‘‘Hallo, there’s Mr. Colton; I know him,” said 
Ralph, with a slight air of importance at knowing so 
great a man. 

Mr. Colton rode a spirited gray horse, that pranced 
sideways up and down the track. On his hat a band 
in large letters read ‘‘ Marshal.”” All the boys scam- 
pered when he galloped up and ordered them off the 
track, and Ralph and Teddy gazed on him with equal 
envy and admiration. 

“*T shall have just such a horse as that when l’ma 
man,” said Teddy. 

From the pens in the meadows below came the baa- 
ing of sheep, bellowing of cattle, crowing of roosters, 
drowned, every now and then, by the deafening roar 
of the brass band, which struck up suddenly with so 
loud a “ whang’”’ of the big drum right in Millie’s ears, 


that she jumped and came near losing her balance and © 
rolling down hill. Boys rambled up and down the hil 
Candy! Nice fresh peanuts, — 


side crying, ‘‘ Popcorn! 
only five cents!”’ 

The children felt quite distracted between the vari- 
ous things they wanted to buy. Fifteen cents won't 
buy everything. Millie, whose capital was unimpaired, 
bought candy and popcorn, the boys peanuts, and then 
they divided with each other. 
a man with cheap whips forsale. Ralph and Teddy 
immediately invested in whips, and walked about 
snapping them withasmart air, like the other men and 
boys. 

Next their attention was attracted by acrowd col- 
lected around a man, who seemed to be very entertain- 
ing. They went nearer. He was mounted on a dry 
goods box, and was dressed in the old Continental uni- 
form, cocked hat, knee breeches, and all. Whenever 
the crowd began to thin, he drew forth an old violin 
and sawed out an accompaniment to some comic negro 
melody, which he bawled forth in a harsh, cracked 
voice. This never failed to draw another crowd, to 
whom he discoursed after this fashion: 

‘“‘Ladies and gentlemen! I offer you to-day such‘a 
bargain as you never heard of before. <A cake of 
scented, superfine, toilet soap, each package containing 


a splendid article of jewelry, all for only twenty-five | 


cents! Only twenty-five cents! Just think of it! 
Why, it’s actually giving the soap away, say nothing 
about the splendid jewelry. Come, gentlemen, here's 
a chance to buy a nice present for your sweethearts. 
Walk up, ladies. Don’t be afraid. Secure the splendid 
jewelry before it’s all gone.”’ 

Millie’s imagination was fired by this eloquence. She 
said: 

‘* Boys, I believe I shall buy some soap. There’s no 
knowing what present I might find in it. Would 
you?” 

“Yes, I would,” said both the boys, equally anxious 
to see the unknown prize. So Millie resolved to invest. 


Ralph passed up the money, and they all retired to 


open the package. , 

The soap looked doubtful and uninviting. The 
‘jewelry ’’ was a small shirt-pin with a red glass stone. 
The “ gold’ had a greenish hue around the stone, and 
smelt decidedly brassy. Millie was rather disappoint- 
ed at this meager realization of her bright visions, but 
said it would be a nice present to give Aaron. 

Pop-corn and peanuts, however delicious, are not 
filling.’”’ Millie exclaimed: 

“Ralph, what shall I do? I forgot ail about din- 
ner. I’vespent all my money but five cents, and I’m 
almost starved.’’ 

Let’s see how much I’ve got,” said Ralph. 

A search in his pockets produced seven cents, while 
Teddy, the hungriest of all, found he had only two 
cents left. There was no hope of seeing their father 
until night, and the prospects for dinner looked dubi- 
ous enough. 

‘““T’ll tell you what,” said Ralph; “you stay here, 
and I'll go over to that refreshment tent and see if I 
can’t buy a pie or something with our fourteen cents. 
Then we'll divide it. You two stay right here till I 
call you.”’ 

A tent for the sale of refreshments stood down in 
the meadow, across the trotting-track. Ralph went 
in, and presently reappeared, beckoning Millie and 
Teddy to come over. They waited until the track was 
clear, and then started to run across, hand in hand. 
Just then two men trotting horses dashed around the 
turn, close upon them, shouting, “* Hi! bi!” 

A marshal galloped rapidly towards them, from the 
other direction, shouting: 

“Clear the track there! Clear the track, I say!" 

Women screamed, while men called out: ‘‘ Look out 
there; you'll get run over!”’ 

The terrified children dropped hold of hands, and 
ran for their lives, they hardly knew how or where. 
When Millie finally stopped running, caught her 
breath, and rubbed the dust out of her eyes so she 
could see, she found herself in an unfamiliar part of 
the grounds, surrounded by strangers, all of whom 
were too engrossed in their own affairs to notice the 
troubles of a strange little girl. She did not know 
which way to go to find Ralph and Teddy. She dared 
not cross the track again, and was too bashful to ask 


Then there came along | 
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ste of ae of the peoole about her. Millie, not 
knowing what else to do, like some older and wiser 
_ people in their troubles, began to cry. 
_ But presently Millie remembered some of the things 
her mother had told her about God’s being every- 
where, and always ready to help us in our trouble. 
Millie had not thought much about it at the time; but 
now there was no one else to help. So Millie, in the 
midst of the dust and uproar, turned her dusty, tear- 
stained little face up to the stHl blue sky overhead 
and said to herself, ‘‘ Our Father, who art in heaven ;”’ 
not as she said it at home, sleepily mumbling it over, 
and tumbling into bed, to be tucked up by mother, 
but with all her might, especially the ‘deliver us from 
evil.” Then—she hardly knew why—she felt com- 
forted, taken care of, as if it would all be right now. 

God sometimes sends strange messengers. As Millie 
stood there, out of a knot of-men and boys came Jake 
Newell, loafing along more slouchily than usual 
even. Millie was so delighted to see a familiar face, 
that she ran to meet Jake as if he had been her best 
friend. 

“Oh, Jake!” she’said, help me! I’m lost, and I 
don't know where the boys ei or where to go, or 
what to do!” 

J ake looked both surprised ‘and sheepishly pleased 
at this appeal. ‘Nice’ girls weren’t apt to notice 
him, much less throw themselves on his protection. 
He said: 

“IT see the boys back here a piece. 
with me, and I'll fetch you to ’em.’’ 
Millie looked at Jake out of the corner of her eye, as 
they walked along, remembering Ty, and wondering 
if Jake would be so willing to help her if he knew 
what she hac said about him. Jake seemed to divine 

her thoughts; at least he suddenly blurted out: 

* Roy Whittaker says Ralph says I killed your cat. 
I s’pose I did, but I didn’t go for to doit. I fired near 
it for fun, jest to scare it, and it hopped up jest in 
time to get shot. I wouldn’t a shot it a purpose for 
nothin’.”’ 

“T’m glad you didn’t mean to do it,” replied Millie, 
much conciliated. | 

Ralph, who had been greatly troubled by Millie’s 
disappearance, was so glad to see her again all right 
that he even forgot to be astonished at her company. 
Nor did this seem just the time to give Jake that 
**thrashing.”’ So he nodded to Jake in an off-hand 
way, while Millie thanked him most cordially, and 
Jake walked off, feeling, perhaps, more self-respect 
than ever in his life before. 

After Millie had told her story and Ralph and Teddy 
their adventures, they proceeded to divide the large 
piece of apple-pie which Ralph had purchased with 
the fourteen cents. It was better than nothing, but, 
after all, a very insufficient diuner for three hungry 
children of healthy appetites. 


You come along 


-** Now,” said Ralph, ‘“‘ we’ve stayed down here long 


enough. Let’s go up to the Hall.” 

The Hall was crowded with people. The children 
pushed and squeezed their way through the crowd, 
almost suffocated, sometimes, by the tall people, who 
forgot children had their rights as well as grown per- 
sons. Millie admired immensely the ‘‘ Fine Arts”’ 
collection, the chief features of which were a bright 
yellow-colored crayon dog reclining on an equally 
bright red cushion, and a wreath made of old buttons. 
' Nor could she enough wonder at the various red and 
white bedquilts of indescribable patterns, especially 
the one of exactly one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-three pieces, made by an old lady of eighty- 
five. But the boys cared for none of these things. 

‘Come, don’t let’s stay here all day,’’ exclaimed 
Teddy, impatiently. “*Let’s go and see Uncle ’Bijah’s 
fruit.’’ 

Uncle ’Bijah was Mrs. Kendall’s brother in Shel- 
burne. ' He raised much nice fruit, and generally took 
the first prize at Cattle Show. The children’s 
mouths watered as they gazed at the long rows of 
plates piled high with shining red, yellow, green 
apples; the great pears ready to burst with their own 
juice; the dewy, purple grapes; the one plate of 
luscious peaches. They felt a tender-tie of kinship to 
that fruit. They knew Uncle ’Bijah would give them 
some if he were only there. But there was the big 
placard, ** Hands off,” so they moved on to the next 
table, which was a worse trial still to people who had 
gone dinnerless. 

Here were delicately brown loaves of wheat and rye 
bread, rolls of yellow butter, tempting cheeses, cans 


,.. Of fruit, boxes of clear, golden honey. Never did 


anything smell so aggravatingly delicious as that 
bread and butter. 

‘“‘T tell you what,” said Ralph, “IT just wish I was on 
the bread and butter committee. You’d better be- 
lieve I’d give the things a fair trial.”’ 

** Do you suppese they could put you ia jail for just 
taking that little piece of bread ?” asked Teddy, whose 
principles were beginning to waver before his hunger. 

* Why, yes, of course they could,” said Millie. “* Don’t 
you touch it, Teddy Kendall. It’s stealing just as 
much as anything.” 

When Mr. Kendall came to the Hall at five he found 
three tired, dirty-faced children, quite ready to go 
home. As they drove into the yard Millie, whose 
senses were sharpened by hunger, announced that she 
omy a. johnny cake, —_ of the puffy, sweetened 

n < 

Sure enough, Mrs. Kendall, with the penetration 
peculiar to mothers, had foreseen that a substantial 


supper would probably be acceptable. There was not | 


only johnny cake, but cold baked beans and chipped 
dried beef, besides plenty of bread and butter and 
new gingerbread. 

“Well, I declare,’’ said Aunt Olive, as she brought 
the third piled up plate full of golden squares of smok- 
ing hot johnny cake, “you make me think of that 
conundrum, Why is a hungry boy like a chrysalis? 
Because he makes the butter fly.”’ 


, GIRL AND A GUN. 


SHORT distance beyond the place where 

Kate had been left there was a small by-path; 

and when, still carefully carrying her gun, she reached 

this path, Kate stopped. Here would be a good place, 

she thought, to wait for game. Something would 

surely come isto that little path, if she a herself 
concealed. 

So she knelt down behind a small bush that grew at 
a corner of the two paths, and putting her gun through 
the bush rested the barrel in a crotch. 

The gun now pointed up the by-path, and there was 
an opening in the bush through which Kate could see 
for some distance. 

Here, then, she watched and waited. 

The first thing that crossed the path wasa very little 
bird. It hopped down from a twig, it jerked its head 
about, it pecked at something on the ground, and then 
flew up into a tree. Kate would not have shot it on 
any account, for she knew it was not good to eat; but 
she could not help wondering how people ever did 
shoot birds if they did not ‘‘hold still’’ any longer 
than that little creature did. 

Then there appeared a small brown lizard. It came 
very rapidly right down the path toward Kate. 

“If it comes all the way,” thought Kate, “I shall 
have to jump.” 

But it did not come all the way, and Kate remained 
quiet. 

For some time no living creatures, except butterflies 
and other insects, showed themselves. Then, all of a 
sudden, there popped into the middle of the path, not 
very far from Kate, a real, live rabbit. 

It was quite a good-sized rabbit, and Kate trembled 
from head to foot. Here was a chance indeed! 

To carry home a fat rabbit would be atriumph. She 
aimed the gun as straight toward the rabbit as she 
could, having shut the wrong eye several times before 
she got the matter arranged to her satisfaction. Then 
she remembered that she had not cocked the gun, and 
so she had to do that, which, of course, made it neges- 
sary for ber to aim all over again. 

She cocked only one hammer, and she did it so gent- 
ly that it did not frighten the rabbit, although he 
flirted his ears a little when he heard the “ click, click!”’ 
Everything was so quiet that he probably thought 
he heard some insect, probably a young or ignorant 
cricket that did not know how to chirp properly. 

So he sat very still and nibbled at some leaves that 
were growing by the side of the path. He looked very 
pretty as he sat there, taking his dainty little bites and 
jerking up his head every now and then, as if he were 
expecting somebody. 

*“*T must wait till he’s done eating,” thought Kate. 
“Tt would be cruel to shoot him now.” 

Then he stopped nibbling all of a sudden, as if he 
had just thought of something, and as soon as he re- 
membered what it was he twisted his head around and 
began to scratch one of his long ears with his hind- 
foot. He looked so funny doing this that Kate came 
near laughing; but, fortunately, she remembered that 
that would not do just then. 

When he had finished scratching one er, he seemed 
to consider the question whether or not he should 
scratch the other one; but he finally came to the con- 
clusion that he wouldn’t. He’d rather hop over to the 
other side of the path and see what was there. 

This, of course, made it necessary for Kate to take a 
new aim at him. 

Whatever it was that he found on the other side of 
the path it grew under the ground, and he stuck his 
head down as far as he could get it, and bent up his 
back as if he were about to try to turn a somersault or 
to stand on his head. 

‘‘ How round and soft be is!” thought Kate. “ How 
I should like to pat him. I wonder when he’ll find 
whatever it is that he’s looking for! What a cunning 
little tail!”’ 

The cunning little tail was soon clapped flat on the 
ground, and Mr. Bunny raised himself up and sat on, 
it. He lifted his nose and his fore-paws in the air and 
seemed to be smelling something good. His queer 
little nose wiggled so comically that Kate again came 
very near bursting out laughing. 

** How I would love to have him for a pet!’’ she said 
to herself. 

After sniffing a short time, the rabbit seemed to 
come to the conclusion that he was mistaken after all, 
and that he didn’t really smell anything so very good. 
He seemed disappointed, however, for he lifted up one 
of his little fore-paws and rubbed it across his eyes. 
But perhaps he wasn’t so very sorry, but only felt like 
taking a nap, for he stretched himself out as far as he 
could, and then drew himself up in a bunch, as if he 
were going to sleep. 

**I wish he wouldn’t do that,’”’ thought Kate, anx- 
iously. ‘‘I don’t want oot him in his sleep.” 

But Bunny wasn’t asleep. He was thinking. He 


was trying to makeup his mind about something. There 
was no way of finding out what it was that he was 
trying to muke up his mind about. He might have 
been wondering why some plants didn’t grow with 


without rubbing his little nose in the dirt; or why 
trees were not good to eat right through trunk and all. 
Or he might have been trying to determine whether it 
wceuld be better for him to go over to’Lijah Ford’s 
garden and try to get a bite at some cabbage leaves, or 
to run down to the field just outside of the woods, 
where he would very likely meet a certain little girl 
rabbit that he knew very well. 

' But whatever it was, he had no sooner made up bis 


sight in a minute. 
‘*There!” cried Kate, * he’s gone!” 


enough, Miss Kate,”’ said a voice behind her, and, turn- 
ing hurriedly, she saw Uncle Braddock. 

‘‘Why, how did you come here?” she exclaimed. 
*“*T didn’t hear you.”’ 

** Reckon not, Miss Kate,” said the old man. ‘ You 
don’t s’pose I was agoin’ to frighten away yer game. 
I seed you a-stoopin’ down aimin’ at somethin’, and I 
jist creeped along, a little a time, to see what it was. 
Why, what did come over you, Miss Kate, to let that 
ole har’ go? It was the puttiest shot I ever did see.”’ 

** Oh, I couldn’t fire at the dear little thing while it 
was eating so prettily,” said Kate, letting down the 
hammer of the gun as easily as she could; “and then 
he cut up such funny little capers that I came near 
laughing right out. I couldn’t shoot him while he was 
sO happy, and I’m glad I didn’t do it at all.”’ 

“ Allright, Miss Kate,” said Uncle Braddock, as he 
started off on his way through the woods; “that may 
be a werry pious way to go a-huntin’, but it won’t 
bring you in much meat.” 

When Harry came back from hunting for the bee- 
tree, which he didn’t find, he saw Kate walking slowly 
down the path toward the village, the gun under her 
arin, with the muzzle carefully pointed toward the 
ground.—From *“* What Might Have Been Expected,” 
by Frank R. Stockton, in St. Nicholas. 


Pusples. 


A RIDDLE. 
The Enduring Gift. 
In Ceeur de Lion’s time, Ear! Clyde 
' Gave presents to his lovely bride: 
Damascus silks, a Venice glass, 
And amber beads for holy mass; 
But one small gift she valued more - 
Than all the rich and varied store. 


The dame, long since, has gone, we trust, 
Where naught is known of moth or rust ; 
Her costly robes have seen decay, 

And Time’s sharp tooth has worn away 
Her noble name on burial-stone— 

The marble ’scutcheon e’en has gone. 


Beneath the coffin’s mouldering lid 
Her mortal garment still is hid ; 
Her tinted cheek and queenly brow 
A formless heap of dust are now; 
Her treasured gift—behold it there! 
And you can read its legend fair— 
“* Endless is this gift from me, 
Endless is my love for thee.” 


POETICAL ENIGMA. 
90 Letters. 

My ie is a quotation from a favorite poet. 

- 20, 40, 17, 7, 26, 47, 77, 20, 35, 58, 13, 54, is the name of the poet. 

60, 9, 44, 78, 55, 32, 86, 62, 81, 16, 65, 74, 22, is the bero of one of 
his most popular poems. 

11, 90, 39, 50, 82, 60, 80, 66, 4, 89, 27, 21, 42, 56, 84, describes the 
character of this hero. 

52, 18, 25, 51, 34, 63, 64, 4, is the hero of another poem by the 
same author. 

60, 23, 6, 38, 3, 64, 34, 33, 80, 15, 62, 75, 07, 22, 68, 46, 67, 12, 4, 8, 41, 

———87, is the heroine of the same, and the meaning of her 
name. . 

49, 43, 10, 61, 60, 53, 45, 71, 29, 11, and 37, 4, 83, 59, 57, 1, 89, 13, 48, 
19, 80, are two Indian names found in the same poem. 

63, 14, 31, 85, 28, 66, 53, 76, 31, 69, 75, 5, 41, is a part of a familiar 
line from one of his shorter poems. 

2, 30, 79, 67, 3, 36, 60, 43, 6, 73, 21, 24, 88, 2, 72, 53, 61, B4, 81, 47, 84, 
58, 22, is a beautiful metaphor denoting the stars, found in 
one of his poems. 

8, 52, 78, 46, 70, 90, 64, 69, is addressed in a hymn. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIQN. 


1. Change a European city into a Russian river. 
2. Change a European river into a European city. 
3. A town in the German Empire into an emotion. 
4. An African city into a constellation. 
5. An American city int© a philosopher. 
6. A Western town into noblemen. 
7. A sea inito a Prussian town. 
A SQUARE WorRD. 

1.. Part of the body. 

2. A girl's name. 

3. A small particle. 

4. Moist. 


Cc. C. C. 


VIOLBT. 


M. D. H. 


-ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 16. 

Biblical Enigma.—* Now the brother shall betray the brother to 
death, the father the son, and children shall rise up against their 
parents and shall cause them to be put to death.” 

Defined Poets.—1. Milton. 2. Shakespeare. 3. Longfellow. 


A Square Word.— wotu F 
OHIO 
LIFE 
FOsEsS 

A Letter Puzzle.—Leonardo Da Vinci. 


their roots uppermost, so that he could get at them . 


mind about it than he gave one big hop and was out of - 


““T reckon he thought he’d guv you ’bout chance 
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Scientific andy Samtarp. 


- 


THE FOSSIL MAN OF MENTONE. 


R. THEODORE GILL, one of the first com- 
parative anatomists of this country, publishes 
in the Popular Science Monthly a very interesting 
summary of the recent monograph of M. Emile Riviére 
on the human skeleton of the palwolithic era, discov- 
ered in one of the caves of Mentone, an Italian town 
on the Mediterranean, near the present French bound- 
ary. Several fossil human skeletons have been dis- 
covered in the nine caverns now known to exist about 
Mentone; but the one here referred to was the first 
and most completely preserved, and is the only one 
which has been described and illustrated with thor- 
oughness hitherto. Dr. Gill, analyzing the Gescription 
of Riviére, concludes that the skeleton exhibited no 
differences from those of recent types of mankind 
other than of such kind as can be demonstrated in any 
large collection of skeletons of the various existing 
races. ‘‘In short,’ he says, ‘“‘as far as we can ascer- 
tain from our author, had the skeleton been found in 
an ordinary graveyard, no suspicion would have been 
entertained of its great autiquity.”’ 

Moreover, he coucludes from a study of the account 
of the animal remains found in the same cavern, that, 
so far as yet appears, it can only be regarded as very 
aucieut from a historical, not a geological, point of 
view. This fossil man apparently lived in the midst 
of a fauna most of the representatives of which still 
live in forms no more modified as compared with these 
remains than are the existing races of men as com- 
pared with the ancient individual-himself. On the 
other hand, the historic antiquity of this man is un- 
doubtedly great; and his surroundings were undoubt- 
edly quite different from those which history or tradi- 


‘tion record. Implements of bone, horn, or stone, of 


rude workmanship, show a primitive state of all arts. 
The great predominance of deer and goat bones sug- 
gests that these animals furnished a favorite food. 
The use of fire in cooking is plainly proved. Of ten 
thousand bones, all but five bad been split lengthwise, 
evidently to obtain the marrow. 

Dr. Gill raises the interesting question, What new 
light has been thrown by this discovery on the history 
of the race? In reply, he shows that the existence of 
man as a thinking being, capable of applying his con- 
ceptions to fabrications for his uses, at a period con- 
temporary with the mammoth, the cave-animals and 
other extinct species, was already established before 
this discovery. It therefore carries us back no further 
into antiquity than we had already penetrated. But 
it affords the first good opportunity to study in a com- 
plete skeleton the structural characteristics of the 
man of that period; and it furnishes the noteworthy 
fact that this being had no decided ape-like character- 
istics, but that, on the contrary, he was ‘‘man to 
excess,” being more unlike the apes in several impor- 
tant respects thav are some of the existingraces. Ina 
word, he is not * the missing link,’ nor anything like 
it. Dr. Gill does not hesitate to say that he thinks it 
useless to expect that the later formations of Europe 
or America will ever furnish evidence of the simian 
origin of man, and it is almost as unlikely that such 
evidence .will be found in older formations within 
either of these continents. 

But he thinks it would be altogether too rash to pre- 
dict, on that account, that such evidence will never be 
forthcoming. Such a prediction will not be reason- 
able until Africa or Asia shail have been at least half 
as well explored as Europe, or even America. The 
present home of the authropoid apes is almost entirely 
unknown in a palxontological point of view. But Dr. 
Gill does vot think it likely that the intermediate link, 
if ever found, will prove to be of very recent origin. 
His opinion is very plain, that the being who could 
fabricate tools and hunt with weapons the animals 
that were his contemporaries could not have been 


very much less man-like than exisiting man;”’ or, to 


sum up science in poetry, ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ 
that!”’ 

The tate is accompanied with an excellent full- 
page illustration, representing the skeleton as it lay 
when found, aud borrowed from Prof. Dana’s new 
edition of his Adanual of Geology. 


THE LATEST POLAR EXPLORATION. 


HE expedition of Capt. Payn and Lieut. 

Weyprecht, of the Austrian service, after two 
years of burial in the polar regions, has at last re- 
turned to the knowledge of men, with a story of 
monotonous adventure and a scrap or two of valuable 
new information. These officers left Bremen June 13, 
1872, intending to explore the northern coast of Sibe- 
ria. In August they were left off the coast of Nova 
Zembia, provisioned for three years. For two years 
they continued to drift, rather than sail, in their ice- 
bouud vessel. In the autumn of 1873 they unexpect- 
edly reached a mountainous country, two hundred 
nautical miles north of Nova Zembla, and off the coast 
of this new country, which they named Franz-J oseph 
Land, in honor of the Emperor of Austria, they spent 
the winter-night of 18734. In March and April, 1874, 
they made a series of difficult and dangerous sledge- 
journeys on the unknown land, reaching as far north 
as a point which they named Cape Vienna, in latitude 


| ase, The region is a dreary solitude, with scanty vege- | 


table or animal life. The thermométer showed some- 
times a temperature 58° Fahrenheit below zero. 

At last their vessel was disabled by the crushing and 
lifting of the ice; and on the 20th of May they aban- 
doned her, and began a journey of ninety-six days in 
boats and sledges. Finally, in latitude 77 deg. 40 min., 
they left the pack-ice behind them, and on the 1th of 
August saw the coast of Nova Zembla, which they 
skirted in their boats on the open sea until picked up, 
August 24, by a Russian schooner, and safely carried 
to a Norwegian port. Their discoveries show that if 
the North Pole is to be reached at all by water, the 
route by Smith’s Sound, selected by American ex- 
plorers, is the most available, if not the only one. 


THE CAVITIES IN DIAMONDS. 


CORRESPONDENT calls our attention toa 
paper upon the structure of the diamoud by 
H. C. Sorby, F. R.S., published in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society, London, 1869, No. 109, which is an 
exhaustive treatise upon the cavities in diamonds and 
their fluid contents, etc. We have not the number of 
the Proceedings containing this paper at hand for im- 
mediate consultation; but we may hereafter recur to 
the subject, which is one that will ‘‘keep”’ for a long 
time yet. Meunwhile, we note this reference for the 
benefit of any reader who may be too impatient to 
wait our leisure, in order that he may pursue the in- 
quiry for himself. 


GOLD 


HE object-glasses of siffveyors’ and astron- 

omers’ telescopes are crossed by bre or less nu- 
merous fine lines, at right angles, to facilitate exact 
measurements of movement or position. These lines 
are usually of spider-web, which is finer than threads 
or wires of human manufacture, but, on the other 
hand, is exceeding fragile. Recently ‘ spider-lines’’ 
for this purpose have been made by coating guld or 
platinum with silver, drawing it down to wire of the 
utmost attainable fineness, and then removing the sil- 
ver coating with acid, leaving the almost impercepti- 
ble interior wire. In an experiment made in London 
this was found to be so attenuated that a mile of it 
weighed only a grain. 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LOoOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SIIOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS FN ADVANCE. 


DON’T. LOSE THE STORY! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hav- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don't wait to have your paper 
stopped, as if must be promptly on expiration of your 
time. RENEW NOW! 


BOUND VOL UMES OF TH E PAPER. 


We have Vols. Y., VI., and VII. of the Chris- 
tian Union neatly and substantially bound, and can 
furnish them post-paid at 33.00 cloth, or $5.00 balf mo- 
rocco. Vol. VUI. also will be ready very shortly. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Subscribers should never pay any subscription 
money toany Christian Union agent upon any pre- 
text, unless the agent delivers at the same time the 


‘premium pictures, and our regular printed form of 


Subscription Certificate, bearing the fac-simile signa- 
ture of the publishers. Money paid without these 
guarantees is at the risk of the subscriber. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! 


HE starting off of Res. Stowe’s charming new 

serial in our columns is starting up a host of new 
subscribers. Our agents are sending in lists from 
every side. The story and the new premium picture, 
the beautiful Kaster Cross, are giving a splendid im- 
petus to the work. 

We want more agents to push the canvass. Many 
persons are looking and longing for something to 
do these dull times. To all such, we offer immedi- 
ate, simple, agrecable, easy, profitable work, requir- 
ing only honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send 


*to us for our cireulars and terms to canvassers for our 


paper, and you will see what the work is, and how 
well it pays; take an agency and you will thank us for 
the suggestion, while we shall also profit by"your well- 
paid efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, 
do good by helping soine trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or. woman toan immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco, or St. Louis. 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE circulation of the Christian Union, as is 
now an established fact, is more than twice as 
large as that of the largest of other weeklv religious 


hewspapers; four or five times as large as the average 
circulation of the fourteen largest in the country; and 
about twelve times as large as the average circulation 
of “ American religious papers” in general; while we 
do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for ad- 
vertising. And when we speak of “ circulation,’ we 
mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps only a live, paying, real circulation on 
its lists, . 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to favor 
everything which tends to elevate, or help, or enrich 
the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a favor- 
ite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the value 
of the paper. We are constantly getting from them 
expressions of their appreciation of it. 


AGENTS’ COLLECTIONS. 


In every case of an annual subscription, the 
Agent will collect the entire amount due, on delivery 
of the regular printed Publishers’ Certificate guaran- . 
teeing the delivery of the paper for one year. If the 
mounted premiums are to be paid for also, it must be 
only upon delivery of them. If frames have been or- 
dered, pay for them only upon delivery. This is a clear 
cash business, and no subscriber need have any cause 
of complaint if he observes the simple rule of not pay- 
ing his money till he has something to show for it. 


THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
*‘OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE Nap.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. S. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 


“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 


Fither: pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every anijual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscriptioi/ price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to efery subseriber for Two 
Years. The additional prigé for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber wAll be 50 cents for each pair. 


“THE LOYD IS RISEN:” 


A Beautiful oss and Flower Piece. 


This has hitherto Aeen presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plynfouth Pulpit (Rev. H. W. Beecher’s 
Sermons in week¢y pamphlet form). It is now given to 
subscribers to é¢ither Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscrip ion price for either periodical, $3.) 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery of 
this premium pict 0 the subscriber is 50 cents. 
(Size 111¢x16 inches. Selling price in art-stores %5.) 


RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get thesefPictures by subscribing as follovs: 
ted, will be DELIVERED with. 


1. pair, mo 


the Christian Unign for one year at..........0.-...0-- 83 50 
2. Born pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the | 
Chrtetian Union for two years 675 


3. The new CRC&SS AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christian Union 
or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at...........-.. 3 50 
4. Errner Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union and eel 
mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at........... 2.4.6... 675 
5. Born Pairs, mounted, and the Cross eamael, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union for two 


years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at.......... 10 00 
6..Either The Christian Union or Plymouth Pulpit can 
* be had for one year, without premiums, at....... . 3.00 


IN CHANGING AN ADDRESs it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be weil always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 


ReEcEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers wil get 
their paper, which is in itseif a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


EXPIRATIONS.—Look at the printed label on the paper ; the 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward 


| the money for renewal at least two weeks in advance. 
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inancial. 


From Monday, Sept. 21, to Saturday, 
Sept. 26. 


Wall St., ete.—There has been during the 
week an advance of prices of stocks, culuninating 
in a very strong market on Saturday. It is @ 
noticeable fact, however, that the advance has 
been rather on weak and “ fancy” stocks than on 
strong ones, and the supposition that the move- 
ment is one of “ bulls” only is therefore apparently 
well supported. For instance, C. C. & I. C. stock, 
which has been quoted among the cheapest, has 
advanced far beyond the percentage of advance 
of Hariem, N. Y. Central, Panama, and other strong 
stocks. Pacific Mail has shared in the advances 
in spite of rumors of the formation of an oppost- 
tion company by Jay Gould and other prominent 
financiers. The transaction in securities has not 
affected the value of money, which is plentiful at 
2 @ 8 per cent on call, while prime mercantile paper 
is discounted at from 5 @7 per cent. 

Government Bonds.—There is but little 
change in the quotations of Government Bonds, 
the gold market having experienced scarcely any 
deviation from last week’s prices. 

R. R. Bonds.—The demand has been very 
good, and prices have advanced somewhat. The 
holders of the coupons of about €2,000,000 of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio R. R. Co.’s bonds have fund- 
ed them on the plan alluded to by us last week. 


The highest quotations for the week were as 


follows: 
Sept Sept Sept 


Bent. Sept. Sept Sept. 


5s, funded cp ’8 111% 1X Nix 112 112 
6s 5-20s, cp....°62, 1124 112% 23% 12% LS 
6s 5-20s,cp...’64,.... 14% N54 115% 
6s 5-20s, cp...’65, 115% 115% 

6s 5-20s.n.cp.65,115% 115 115% 115% rise 
6s 5-20s, cp...’67, 116% 116% 116 16% 117% 
6s 5-208, cp. .’68, 1164 11644 116% 16% 117% 
53 10-40s reg...... 11046 110% 110% 10% 110% 
6s currency ..... 117 Uik 


Gold.—The market has experienced but little 
variation, the highest quotations with the corres- 
ponding vaiues vf legal tenders having been as 
follows: 


109 
table the highest 
quotations for the week; 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Bent. Sept. Se 

131 128% 3g, 128 1% 

Lake Shore 7644 Ti Tis 7% 
32%. 323% 32% 33% 
do pref.... 54 55 55% OT 56 5614 
Rock Island. 101% 102% 103% 104 108% 
St. 35 83% Ax 34% 
52 52 53 54 53} 
enio Miss 24 2634 2K WW 
Central of N. J. 105 54 108 
Del., W....10035 109% 109% 109% 110% 110% 
fan & St. Jos.. 28 2% 27 
Pacific Mail..... 4846 48 48% 49% 49% 
dams Ex...... 107 14% 107 
Wells, Fargo.. 79 78% 79 79 79, 


‘State Bonds are quiet. Railroad bonds are in 
better demand, although there has been no special 
increase in prices. 

Exchange.—Nominal quotations at the close of 
the week were: 


3 days 


60 days. 
London prime bankers.. 4,.8314@4.54 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
Company, 


The response of the Bondholders fand Creditors 
to our circulars of August Ist and September 
10th has been large. and enthusiastic, coupons 


on over two million bonds having been funded 


the past week. The effect is already seen in the 
enhanced price of the bonds. All who have not 
funded their coupons should do so at once. 

Bondholders can leave their coupons with us, 
and we will attend to the details of funding them 
without charge. 

Creditors who have pot yet accepted the Com- 
pany’s propositions #iould no longer delay. An 
earnest, cordial effort now will go far to save every 
one from loss, 


FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau St, | 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE-~- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annun, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


Weigh-Master’s Beams and Frames. 


NT 


Improved — First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by personal inspection by one 
of the firm. In many years business have never 
losta dollar. We pay y tne interest promptly semi- 

in New Yor drafts. During the panic 
when all other securities sagged our farm mort- 
gages were paid geomes’ . We get funds from the 
Atlantic to the Missouri river, wt} ore. may be able to 
refer to parties of your tance. Send for 
particulars. J. B. WATKINS Lawrence, Kan. 


$10, $20, $50, $100. 


k es,in small or amounts on 
of New York Stock Exec 
at lowest market rates on Lake Shore, Pacific Mail, 
Rock Island,and other oe stocks. Pamphlet 
fully explaining bow money is made in Wall &t., 
with valuable stat nformati on, sent free to 


all who desire to specu 
TUMBRIDGE & CoO., Dankede: 2 Wall St., New York 


Choice 10 Per Cent. Semi Annual 
Bridge and other Bonds, at low prices. 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, ) 
14 Pine Street, New York. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
CHURCH ORCANS 


At the lowest prices consistent with the quality 
given and guaranteed. 
CHORUS sizes $400 to 8650. 
CHAPEL sizes $600 to $1500. 
Assortments always on hand. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 
RGE ORGANS built to order. 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. | 


Builders of nearly 80 organs, snitndtiin the Six 
largest and most complete in the country. Estab- 
lished 1827. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 
MARSHALL BROS, CHURCH ORGAN 
Manufacturing Co., 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


One of the lareest ORGAN WORKS in 
the United States. 

Churches and Societies of every kind send for 

Descriptive Catalogues and Specifications. 


WHITNEY & HOLMES 


ORGANS 


New Styles, New Solo Stops. 
Ail Warranted five yea 
Ww Whitney & Holmes Organ Co., Quincy, ll. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 
Made of the agg Felt. 
twoo 45 


address 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 


Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Betablished in 187. 
Ruperior Bells of cot etary and 
mounted with the best 
ings, Churches, 
"Clocks, Chimes, ctc. 
arrant 
lliustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 aud 104 East Second St., Cincinnati. 


MENEELY & COMPANY. 


Established in 1826. 


Church and other Tower Bells. P.O. address, 
either Troy or West Troy, N. Y. 
Cataloques free. No Agencies. 


BLYMYER 


Mianufactaring Co.'s 


BELLS. 


FINE TONED. 
LOW 
WARRANTED 


Catalogues sent free on 
applicatio 


BLYMYER MFG. 


Cincinnati, O. 


| 


BUY 


The Best and Most Accurate, 


SCALES. 


HOWE PATENT BALANCE 
RAILROAD, EXPRESS, and STORE 


TRUCKS, 
For Sale by Hardware Dealers Generally, | 
PAGE & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
3 Park Place, . . . New York, 


THE BEST PAIN 


Branch Office and 506 West St., NEW. 
YORK. 


HHL NI 


Any Shade from Pure White to Jet Black.’ 
A combination of the  porest 


DURABLE, ELA and BEAUT L Paint. 
unaffected of is perfe 


THE 


BEST HEATER IN THE COUNTRY. 


\\ 


\ 


= 
- 
de. 
ke 


water- roof, and ada ted to all classes of wo rk, as = — ore 


tter paint for either inside j 
other paint in the: 
to one-third cheap- 
er, and lasting at least three times us long as the 
best lead and oil paints. 

Be sure that our TRADE-MARK (2 face 

simile of which is given Saeren 
on every package. 


oars ready for use and sold by the gallon 


ov ere has never been a paint offered the public 
that has become so pe Pan (in the same time) and 
eves as perfect satisfaction as the Rubber Paint. 
nd for sample card and testimonials. 


THE 


Modern Method of Lighting 
CUR 
HOMES, CHURCHES, 
SCITOOLS, INSTITUTIONS, 
FACTORIES, 


CAS LICHT 


adapted to popular needs. Safer than candles; 
Brighter than coal gas; cheaper than Kerosene. 
Perfected by the 


Keystone Safety Gas Machine Company. 


J. B. WILSON, Prest. 
Cc. H. BAKER, Sec. and Treas, 


OFFICE. 
No. 717 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
Pamphiects and full furnished 
on application. 


weer for Iron, Tin or * 
PAINT CO., 


tioned against imitations of «1: METALLIC Parn7. 
All genuine PRINCE’S ‘LLIC I’AINT will 
bear our name and trade mar on each and ever; 


package, 


STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 


"The Best 


Prices, $25, $28. and $60. 
CP? Send stamp for Catalogue to W. Y. 
EDWARDS, Agent, 16 College P!ace, N. Y. 


stablished q 858 


TPADE MARK PATENTED; 
The best and eoneee’ Paint in the 


cod, For sale 
e Trade everywhere. Pi oor CE’S 
Manufacturers, dar St., New York. 
CAU TION .—Purchasers consu mers are can- 


Send for a circular. 


BOU DREN’S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE DASH LAMP, 


FOR NIGHT DRIVING. 


Can be used on any sha Dash, or 
on any kind of Vehicle. 
Givesa Lan 100 feet 
id B 


WHITE MANUF’G CO 
Bridgeport, Conn 


ps usiness highly respectable. No can 
assing. Samples retailing everywhe 

re 85 cts. particulars nks 
te., on receipt of 25cts. AVERY 

ES -, 119 Cham Sen street. New York. © « 


= LADIES gino ay a | 


Over 300 branches. Goods consigned 


STOVE PIPE ELBOW, 


THE CORRUGATED 


= MADE ON THE 
¢ Only True Principle, 


= Combining Strength, Beauty 
Durability. 
- all others and givesa perfect 
7 Graft, making it the most economical 
and satisfactory. Sold by dealers every- 
sete where. nufactured by 
Corru ated Elbow Co., 

iff St.. New York. 


104 Ww. 2a Cincinnati, 217 Lake St., Chicago. 


BOYNTON’S | 
Gas-Tight Furnaces 


FOR WARMING 
DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, etc. 


In Portable or Brick-set form adapted for centhra- 


4 cite or bituminous coal, 


HAS THE 
Largest amount of Heating Surface. Great- 
er Power, More Darability and Econ- 
omy, Perfectly Free from Gases, 
and gives better Satisfactiou 
THAN ANY FURNACE 1N THE COUNTRY. 


Do not buy your Heating Apparatus until the 


BOYNTON GAS-TIGHT FURNACE 
Is SEEN. 
Thousands in use, andarethe Most Popular 
Iieater Made. 


BOYNTON’S WOOD FURNACES, 
especially adapted for burning wood, are a creat 
success. Also 
FAVORITE” Elevated Oven Range, 
with Double Ovens and Hot Closet. 
“STANDARD” Elevated Oven Heating and 
Cooking Range with Hot Closet. 
“CABINET” Portable Range with Hot Closet. 
* PROGRESSIVE” fiat top Double Oven 
Range, are the most popular Ranges 
for family use. 

Hotel and Restaurant Ranges and Breil- 
ers. Heating and Cooking Steves 
iu great varieties. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Manufacturers, 234 Water St., N. Y. 
BLISS & WALLS, Western Agents, 
82 Lake St., Chicago, Ils, 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


The Best Heaters in the World. 


GOLD’S 
SANITARY AND HYGIENE HEATERS, 


For Hospital Schools, . 
ais, 
ms: It has the la 
Tt is entirely 
am 


St 
controlling the ‘arate, regulating the fire at al 
times, ane the heat at a untforn 
ture. ‘pee over-heated pipes. It is + 
hot air toner t gives a pure, moist and healthful 
heat at a moderate expense. Over 500 in use. 


nape and varied assortment of RANGES 
STOVES. ES -bo N GRATES, FIREPLACE 


HEATER CO., 
47 CliZz Street, New York. 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


ARANTEED to be 
article known 
and Pol- 
, SILVER 


jis G 
Cleanin 
ishing GOL 

Ww ETc. 


IN, REDING- 
, CORE acu 
9 St.. N. Y. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
FOR Catalogues mailed 


Dexia BEST WINDOW ‘SHADE FIXTURE in 


existence is the HARTSBORN SELF-ACTING 
exclusively by 


L 
No. 87 Centre St., New York. 
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